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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  doors  of  the  fisher  -hots  stood  open, 
showing  their  rough  interiors,  brightly  lighted 
by  fires  burning  in  the  elay  chimneys. 

Out  upon  the  lake,  the  wind  yet  raged,  and 
the  water  broke  in  long  white  ragged  lines 
against  the  low  shore,  sweeping  back  into  the 
growth  of  the  swamp,  and  up  along  the  deep 
bed  of  the  bayou. 

Not  a  life  was  lost.  De  Villenaret  and  his 
fourteen  guests  had  all  been  brought  hither,  to 
the  shelter  of  the  fishermen's  roofk 

Ml* re  Corbi,  well  skilled  in  her  craft,  bad 
passed  from  door  to  door,  administering  hot 
tisanes  and  directing  the  women  how  best  to 
nurse  their  guests  into  warmer  life. 

The  darkness  of  the  tempest  had  passed,  and 
the  moon  threw  &  pallid  light  over  boyou  and 
swamp.  For  aloft,  upon  the  sobbing  wind,  the 
oyprees  trees  tossed  their  long  moss-tatters. 

In  Dominique’s  hut  were  gathered  several  of 
the  rescued  party.  Miss  Gaillard  sat  in  the  old 
fisherman’s  great  chair.  She  was  pale,  and 
rested  her  cheek  wearily  upon  her  hand,  and 
her  soil  hair,  braided,  hung  to  the  floor,  drying 
in  the  heat  of  the  fire,  here  and  there  catching 
light  among  its  golden  gleams. 

Boraito  looked  through  the  opened  window. 
She  had  on  one  of  Barbara’s  dresses — a  dark-blue 
cotton  gown,  with  plaid  bandana  crossed  over 
shoulders  and  bosom.  The  dress  was  too  short, 
but  Miss  Gaillard* s  pretty  feet  were  cased  in 
Barbara's  blue  stockings  and  low  shoes.  Alto¬ 
gether,  to  the  young  fisherman,  she  had  never 
appeared  fairer — certainly,  to  him,  she  had 
never  seemed  nearer  than  now,  in  this  garb, 
the  costume  he  remembered  as  his  mother’s. 

“  Ciel,”  cried  the  irrepressible  brunette,  who 
had  emerged,  all  briilionoe,  from,  the  terror  of 
the  storm,  “(riel,  this  is  a  masquerade.  If: 
only  you  were  not  quite  So  weak,  so  languid, 
Mary  chfere,  we  might  dance  a  fancy  dance.’’ 

“A  fancy  dance?”  oriert  Gorton  Vauderlich, 
who  was  cowering  by  the  fire.  “  I  think  we 
have  danced  enough  for  to-night,  mademoiselle. 

I  don’t  know  where  you  will  find  partners.” 

“1  did  not,  for  one  moment,  imagine  that 
Monsieur  Vanderlioh  could  possibly  do  me  that 


honor,”  answered  the  girl,  shrugging  her  shoul¬ 
ders  and  flashing  on  him  a  gianoe  of  ineffable 
confempt.  “Evidently,  he  was  rendered  too 
unhappy  by  the  storm.  He  might  be  called 
4  JLe  Miserable.*  ** 

44  Pray,  then,  whom  would  you  take,  made¬ 
moiselle?”  retorted  Vanderlioh.  “Certainly,  my 
honored  uncle  would  refuse  even  you.** 

“  I  would  choose  the  fisherman  who  saved  us 
all,”  interrupted  Mademoiselle  Rita,  her  fhoe 
glowing  with  excitement.  4 4  He  was  like— like 
— a  king,  out  there  in  that  water ;  so  calm,  ah, 
Dieu  I  so  tranquil,  so  strong.” 

8he  looked  around  and  stopped,  noting  Bar¬ 
bara’s  face.  The  young  girl,  leaning  against  the 
chimney,  bent  forward,  listening  eagerly,  striv¬ 
ing,  with  her  imperfect  knowledge  of  English, 
to  gather  the  sense  of  Mademoiselle  Rita’s 
words.  Seeing  herself  observed,  she  drew  back, 
blushing  brightly. 

,  14  He  is  your  fianol,  is  he  not?”  cried  the 
brunette,  in  French. 

44  Ne,  mademoiselle,  no — he  is  only  my 
friend,”  said  Barbara,  hanging  her  head;  44 but 
1  have  known  him  all  my  life.  There  is  no 
one  more  true  and  brave  than  Leon.” 

44  Her  friend,  whom  she  has  known  all  her 
life,  and  there  is  no  one  more  true  and  brave 
than  Leon,”  laughed  the  brunette,  translating. 

44  Did  I  not  declare,  the  day  of  our  entrance 
into  the  domain  of  the  swamp,  that  this  indi¬ 
vidual  skewed  himself  a  rara  avis?”  asked  the 
professor,  looking  around  benignly  from  the 
depth  of  a  great  sailor’ s-jacket. 

“Yes,**  answered  Mary  Gaillard,  lifting  her 
drooping  head  and  clasping  her  uncle’s  hand. 

“And  how  do  you  feel  now,  Mary?” 

“Muoh  better — indeed,  quite  strong.  That 
old  woman  is  an  excellent  nurse.  I  don’t  know 
what  she  gave  me,  but  I  slept  two  hours.  I 
think  she  must  be  Italian,  uncle,  her  French  is 
so  odd.  Alter  all,  Monsieur  de  Yillenaret  was 
right.  These  people  seem  of  several  nations.” 

“Have  you  seen  De  Yillenaret,  Gerton?” 
called  the  professor.  “  And  do  you  know  what 
prospect — ” 

44 1  have  not  seen  him,”  interrupted  the 
nephew,  moodily. 
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“  He  is  coming  now,  uncle.  Be  lenient,” 
implored  Mary  Gaillard. 

All  looked  toward  the  low  doorway.  Be 
Villenaret  entered  alone.  He  was  deathly  pale, 
and  the  red  flannel  shirt  which  he  had  borrowed, 
coming  close  about  his  white  throat,  added  a 
tinge  of  pallor  to  his  ghastly  face. 

The  professor  looked  stern,  but  was  silent. 

44 1  have  nothing  to  say,  nothing  to  say,” 
cried  De  Villenaret,  “except  this:  if  you  have 
suffered,  I  too  have  suffered.  I  thought  Fawfeon 
a  good  amateur  captain :  I  thought  he  under¬ 
stood  the  water  hereabout  and  the  management 
of  sails.  Can  you  forgive  mo?”  he  asked, 
coming  toward  Mary  Gaillard. 

She  raised  her  eyes  and  smiled  faintly.  Bor- 
nito  marked  the  smile  and  the  uplifted  look, 
and  wondered. 

44  You  don’t  ask  my  forgiveness,”  cried  Made¬ 
moiselle  Rita:  44 but  you  have  it.  Only  do, 
I  pray  you,  learn  how  to  swim  before  you  again 
take  a  party  of  helpless  ladies  on  the  water. 
If  I  hadn’t  caught  that — ” 

44  Suppose,”  interrupted  Mary  Gaillard,  “sup¬ 
pose,  instead  of  talking  about  the  past,  we 
talk  of  the  future.  My  aunt  and  your  sister, 
dear  Rita,  are  quite  well,  they  tell  me;  I  am 
better,  and  so  are  you.  The  storm  is  almost 
ova*.  What  prospect  have  we  for  the  night, 
Mr.  do  Villenaret?” 

44 1  have  not  waited  to  ask.  As  soon  as  they 
told  me  that  all  was  well,  and  as  soon  as  I  was 
able,  I  hastened  hither.  I — you  must  believe 
that  I  have  suffered  torture,”  he  added,  in  a 
low  voice,  as  he  bent  toward  Miss  Gaillard. 

“That  I  well  believe,”  she  replied,  in  the 
same  tone. 

“Ah,  Dieu — when  I  counted  our  number  and 
found  that  you  were  missing — ” 

44  We  will  not  spoak  of  that,”  she  interrupted. 
44  Uncle  saw  who  had  taken  me  in  charge.  It  is 
wonderful,  the  confidenoe  he  feels  in  that  man — 
that  fisherman  —  a  confidenoe  which  I  share, 
Mr.  de  Villenaret,”  she  added,  gravely. 

“A  confidence  which,  I  fear,  you  will  never 
feel  in  me,  after  this  evening’s  experience,”  said 
De  Villenaret,  bitterly. 

44  More  now  than  before,”  answered  Miss 
Gaillard,  gently.  44  This — this  fire  is  rather 
bright.  Monsieur,  take  my  chair  and  talk  with 
my  uncle.  I  am  going  on  the  poseh.” 

44  Haven’t  you  had  enough  of  the  water?” 
called  Mademoisolle  Rita,  who  was  busy  detailing 
her  recent  experience  to  Barbara. 

But  Miss  Gaillard  did  not  answer.  A  faint¬ 
ness,  a  giddiness,  had  stolen  over  her,  and  she 
•daggered  toward  the  doorway.  De  Villenaret, 


I  eagerly  beginning  to  plead  his  cause  with  the 
professor,  did  not  look  after  her ;  Vanderlich, 
busy  binding  a  scratch  on  his  wrist,  and  the 
brunette,  talking  to  Barbara,  were  equally  un- 

I  observant ;  only  Bornito,  without,  seeing  her 
suddenly  stretch  forth  her  hands,  marked  the 
gesture,  and,  coming  to  the  doorway,  drew  her 
gently  forth  into  the  cool  air. 

“Sect  you’se’f,  mademoiselle;  you  hare  wick, 
s  Non,  do  not  spick,  mademoiselle  ;  eet  ees  ’ot  een 
l  dat  rhoora — yaisse.  Eet  ees  mo’  cool  id;  de 

I<  win’  blow,  an’  de  win’  seeng.  You  ’ear  ’ow  sof’ 
eet  seeng,  mademoiselle?  An’  de  froge  seeng; 
an’  de  wataire,  ball  halong  de  sho’,  eet.  mek  waite 
laice,  an’  eet  seeng  wid  de  froge  an’  de  win’, 
an’  eet  rhun  habout  de  rush,  an’  eet  beat  h&bout 
de  ’ouse-pile.  Eet  ees  hall,  to  me,”  said  Bornito, 
44  one  swit  chanson.” 

He  had  pulled  forward  old  Dominique’s  bench, 
and  she  sank  wearily  on  it,  resting  her  head 
against  the  high  back.  As  he  spoke,  she 
regarded  the  pale  spectral  scene:  the  water 
touched  with  a  faint  silver  shading,  the  woods 
waving  black,  and  the  long  streams  of  red  light 
shooting  forth  into  the  darkness  from  opened 
|  doorways.  The  rhythm  of  the  wind  and  the 
\  refrain  of  the  water  played  a  fitting  aooom- 
|  paniincnt — a  soft  melody,  suiting  the  dream- 
\  tinted  surrounding. 

I  At  this  inomont,  a  loud  unearthly  shriek  rang, 
echoing,  into  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

Miss  Gaillard  started,  and  involuntarily  laid 
her  hand  on  the  young  fisherman’s  arm. 

I“’Ave  not  no  fear,”  he  said,  bending  toward 
her  and  with  difficulty  restraining  a  desire  to  clasp 
the  little  fingers  in  his  brown  palm.  44  De  howl 
hov  hour  swamp,  ’ee  ees  one  w’at  talk  loud  ;  but 
’ee  weel  mek  you  no  ’arm.  Be  not  haflraid, 
mademoiselle.” 

!Tbe  girl  sighed,  and  removed  her  hand. 

A  faint  homesick  feeling  had  crept  over  her. 
There  came,  as  by  contrast  to  this  pallid  swamp- 
scene,  memories  of  mountain- wind,  of  lovely  views 
stretching  below  in  clear  crystal  air,  and  grand 
forests  widely  opened  and  showing  fair  vistas  of 
green,  and  water  trickling  over  rocks. 

“You  hare  sad,  mademoiselle,”  said  Bornito, 
noting  the  sigh.  44  Hall  dees,  eet  mek  you  sad,” 
he  added,  his  deep  voice  mellowed  to  pathos. 

44 1  came  out  here,*’  said  Mary  Gaillard,  lifting 
her  lovely  eyes,  for,  -where  she  sat  and  he  stood, 
a  faint  reflection  fbom  the  light  within  touched 
them  both,  “I  came  out  for  a  breath  of  cool 
air,  and  to  thank  you  for — for  what  you  have 
done.  But,  after  all,  what  can  I  say?  There 
are  no  words,  Monsieur  Bornito.  The  thanks 
are  in  my  heart— they  do  not  come  to  my  lips.’* 
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“An'  eet  ees  noateeng  w’at  I  ’ave  dene  me,” 
said  Bom  it  o.  44  De  wev — de  storm — eet  ees  w’at 
I  like.  Fairie  hoflaine  I  go— dere  ©es  not  no 
need — non — I  go  hout — far  bout — only  because 
— because — eet  mek  fo’  me  a  ’appineos  een  my 
’art.  I  cannot  say,  mademoiselle,  w’at  I  wan’ 
say — mais,  voye*  done — eet  ees  gret — eet  ees 
beeg — ect  ees  not  a  life  like  w’at  de  peple  leere 
yere,  wid  a  tight  habout  a  foesb — an’  a  talk 
liabout  de  peecayune  w’at  dey  pay — ah,  eet  ees 
not  possible,  I  cannot  hexplen,”  cried  the  young 
fisherman,  with  a  gesture  of  despair. 

“I  think  I  understand  you,”  said  Miss  Gail- 
lard,  then  added:  44  We  all,  at  times,  crave  a 
higher  life.  But  you  must  not  say  that  you  have 
done  nothing — all  these  lives  saved,  and  think,  if  j 
one  only  had  been  lost — what  pain — what  suffer¬ 
ing.  After  all,  it  is  not  so  much  for  my  life 
that  I  thank  you — more,  far  more,  I  thank  you 
for  the  pain  which  you  have  spared  my  uncle, 
and  the  pain  which  you  have  spared  our  host, 
Mr.  de  Villenarct.” 

Boraito  moved  slightly,  and  raised  his  bent 
head. 

44  Mademoiselle,  dere  ees  a  grCce  dat  I  hask 
hov  you.” 

44A  grace  that  you  ask  of  me?”  repeated  Miss 
Gaillard,  with  embarrassment,  her  thoughts 
involuntarily  turning  toward  the  rqjectefi  gold. 

“Rhepit  not  hagain  to  me  de  gratitude  hov 
your©  ’art.  I  ’ave  done  but  w’at  ’as  med  a  joy 
to  my  soul — an’ — an' — de  oders — dey  weel  talk 
— hallow  dem — eet  ees  noateeng;  but  fo’  you> 
mademoiselle,  eet  ees  a  silence  I  demand.  Made¬ 
moiselle  weel  haccord  w’at  I  hask?”  repeated 
the  fisherman,  again  bending  toward  heir. 

“Since  you  wish  it,  yes,”  said  Miss  Gaillard. 
“After  all,”  she  mused,  “what  difference  oan 
it  possibly  make?  Uncle  will  thank  him  and 
reward  him,  and  perhaps  give  to  him  a  dot  for 
the  pretty  Barbara.” 

And  then  9he  fell  to  thinking  again  of  her 
far-off  home  —  everything  here  was  strange, 
weird,  and  misty!  The  noise  of  the  waves 
with  which  she  had  battled  sang  yet  in  her 
ears,  and  there  was  around  her  the  sense  of 
coming  evil — the  presence  of  something  poison¬ 
ous  upon  the  air. 

About  sensitive  natures,  these  premonitions 
often  glide,  with  shadowy  spirit-touch. 

In -doors,  Barbara  was  broiling  fish,  and 
Mademoiselle  Rita,  gay  as  a  lark,  had  opened 
the  dirty  little  cupboard,  and  was  dragging  forth 
pewter  plates,  odd  cups,  and  beer-tumblers — 
setting  them  on  the  big  box  which  served 
Dominique  as  table.  Mfcre  Corbi,  crouched  on 
a  low  stool  by  the  hearth,  sat  with  her  hands 
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extended  toward  the  warmth  of  the  blaie*— the 
ten  fingers  outspread  like  talons — the  firelight 
playing  over  her  golden  earrings  and  the  silver 
arrow  which  held  the  heavy  braids  of  her  iron- 
gray  hair.  She  was  smoking  and  thinking. 
The  blue  spirals  from  her  pipe  and  the  fumes  of 
the  cooking  fish  floated  about  the  low  room, 
where  there  was  nothing  very  clean,  except  the 
white  lace-trimmed  slip  which  Barbara  had 
hastily  drawn  over  her  little  hard  moss-pillow. 

Near  the  door  stood  Bornito.  He  had  been 
called  in,  to  be  questioned  regarding  the  return 
home.  With  a  pang  of  reproach,  Mary  Gaillard 
noted  that  he  was  still  clothed  in  the  wet  flannel 
suit  he  had  worn  among  the  waves.  De  Ville- 
naret  stood  confronting  him. 

Unconsciously,  a  rare  student  of  nature,  her 
eyes,  passing  back  and  forth,  compared  the  two 
figures.  Very  grand,  with  the  noise  of  the 
storm  yet  beating  about  the  little  hut,  appeared 
the  fisherman’s  strength  and  leonine  grace, . 
beside  the  almost  effeminate  refinement  of  De 
Villenaret.  And  a  sigh,  ohild  of  the  restless 
trouble  in  her  heart,  floated  over  that  heart, 
fluttering  like  the  wing  of  a  petrel  above  the  i 
restless  water  beyond. 

She  could  hear  De  Villenaret  say : 

44  There  is  no  help  for  it.  F&udron  is  in  the  * 
next  hut,  professor.  If  anything  happen 
through  the  night,  Jie  will  be  on  hand,  so  the 
ladies  oan  stay  here  with  this  pretty  Made¬ 
moiselle  Barbara  and  this  woman,  this  Mere 
Corbi ;  but  that  Dominique  is  a  testy  old  fellow, . 
and  refuses  to  give  even  the  shelter  of  liis< 
portico.” 

44  Where  dees  this  inhospitable  individual . 
remain  oonoealed?”  asked  the  professor. 

41  It  will  be  useless,  utterly  useless,  to  speak 
with  him.  He  is  out  in  his  boat — will  not  be  bock 
all  night,  perhaps.  There’s  no  help  for  it.  Vnn- 
derlioh  and  you  and  I,  professor,  must  acoept 
this  Leon  Bomito’s  invitation  to  the  shelter  of; 
his  roof,  or  float  about  on  the  water,  like  our 
host.” 

“But  there  are  several  houses,”  objected  the 
professor. 

44  Sickness  in  two,  and  the  others  crowded. 
For  my  part,  I  rather  prefer  the  trip.  What 
say  you,  Vanderlich?” 

“If  we  are  going,  let  us  go  at  onoe,”  the 
other  answered,  moodily. 

44  Ob,  as  soon  as  you  wish.” 

44  Not  until  you  have  eaten  some  of  my  sup¬ 
per,”  cried  the  brunette. 

44  Truly,”  said  the  professor,  with  a  grim 
smile,  and  a  glance  toward  his  own  attire,  as 
he  seated  himself  by  the  box-table,  44  truly,  I 
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had  not  expected  an  opportunity  for  studying 
these  swamp* people  even  to  the  extent  of 
clothing  myself  in  their  garments.” 

“An  opportunity  with  which  I  would  gladly 
have  dispensed,”  exclaimed  Vanderlich,  tug¬ 
ging  discontentedly  at  his  great  blue  shirt; 

“I  am  only  tired,  I  am  not  hungry,”  said 
Mary  Gaillard,  gently  refusing  Barbara’s  prof¬ 
fered  hospitality. 

And  then  she  sat  watching,  while  Bornito, 
in  the  moonlight,  bailed  water  from  a  boat  \ 
fastened  to  one  of  the  gallery-poets.  j 

After  a  while,  she  waved  a  good-night,  as  ' 
the  boat  disappeared  with  the  four  figures  < 
round  a  sharp  curve  of  the  bayou.  Everything  j 
was  so  gray  and  soft,  so  silvery  and  solemn,  the  \ 
wind  singing  such  weird  symphonies  amid  the  > 
cane  and  the  trees,  she  half  wished  she,  too,  j 
might  have  floated  forth  upon  that  dreamy  \ 
water,  and  up  to  that  lonely  palmetto  home.  \ 
She  had  quite  drifted  away  along  the  silver-  < 
touched  course  of  the  bayou,  and  sat  studying  i 
that  pale  scene.  Here,  by  the  eastern  side  of  S 
the  hut,  a  dense  tangle  of  vine  and  moss  draped  s 
a  bent  cypress.  In  the  uncertain  moonlight,  j 
'touched  by  the  red  glare  of  the  fire  streaming  l 
from  an  open  side-window,  this  draped  tree  j 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  giant  Laocoon  and  ! 
sons,  strangled  by  sea-serpents.  She  could  even  \ 
trace  the  uplifted  arms  of.  the  struggling  chil-  j 
■dren,  and  the  coils  of  the  great  serpents,  and 
i  the  monstrous  head  of  the  Laocoon,  thrown  back  \ 
An  its  paroxysm  of  raging  despair.  The  wind  \ 
lhad  quickened  all  into  life — the  children’s  arms  \ 
moved  as  struggling,  and  the  head  of  the 
Laocoon  was  tossed  back  and  forth,  as  in  real 
agony.  Presently  a  portion  of  the  group,  sud¬ 
denly  disengaging  itself,  dropped  noiselessly 
into  the  water  below. 

Miss  Gaillard  gasped,  but  did  not  move,  as 
she  saw  the  dark  objeot  assuming  the  shape  of 
a  man — a  living  man.  Involuntarily  she  thought 
of  their  host — the  stern  old  fisherman,  who  had 
turned  from  under  his  roof  all  save  the  women 
of  their  party,  and,  not  caring  to  attract  his 
attention,  drew  yet  further  back  into  the  shadow 
of  the  wall. 

But  she  could  see,  very  plainly  she  could  see, 
that  this  man  moved  as  if  shunning  observation, 
creeping  beside  the  bushes,  and  titling  his  feet 
softly,  as  he  waded  in  the  water,  whioh  reached 
his  knees.  When  he  had  come  quite  dose  to  the 
hut,  he  stood  under  the  opened  side- window, 
listening. 

Mademoiselle  Rita’s  pretty  French  and  Bar¬ 
bara's  soft  patois  came  floating  forth  into  the 
storming  night-song,  like  the  tinkle  of  castanets. 


The  brunette  had  quite  adapted  herself  to  the 
humble  surroundings  of  the  evening.  She  was  a 
rare  tittle  gossip.  She  had  talked  about  her  own 
life,  and  now  Bhe  was  questioning  the  shy 
silent  child  of  the  swamp,  drawing  from  her 
the  history  of  her  bayou-life  and  the  history 
of  Bornito’s  life.  Very  prettily  the  homely  story 
fell  from  Barbara’s  lips ;  and,  notwithstanding 
many  words  and  sentences  were  lost  through 
her  limited  knowledge  of  French,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  terror  thrown  over  her  heart  by 
the  presence  of  that  crouching  figure,  Mary 
Gaillard  was  moved  by  its  simple  and  pathetic 
beauty. 

As  for  the  man,  he  too  seemed  eagerly 
listening :  liis  head  was  bent,  and  his  arm,  out¬ 
stretched,  rested  against  the  wooden  wall  of  the 
hut.  Onoe  or  twice,  Barbara’s  voice  falling  low, 
as  she  told  in  awe-stricken  tones  of  that  stormy 
night  when  Antonio  had  gone  forth  into  the 
dark  water,  the  listener  drew  a  step  nearer, 
bending  his  head  even  lower,  as  if  anxious  not 
to  lose  one  word. 

“And  so,  mademoiselle,”  Barbara  said  at  last, 
“  and  bo,  you  must  not  find  it  strange  what  my 
grandfather  has  done  this  night — turning  those, 
your  friends,  from  his  poor  house.  See  then, 
when  a  night  comes  like  this,  the  evil  spirit  and 
the  gofd  fight  within  his  heart,  and  he  is  croBS 
even  to  me,  whom  he  loves,  and  the  onfy*  one 
left  him  now.  He  will  go  forth  in  his  boat,  and 
sit  there  sometimes  by  the  steps — all  the  long 
night  he  will  sit  there,  mademoiselle.” 

“Thou  hast  talked  enough,  child,”  said  Mfere 
Corbi,  rising  from  her  low  seat,  “thou  hast 
talked  enough.  It  is  near  midnight,  and  time 
for  sleep.  The  demoiselle  who  was  wounded — 
thou  hast  forgotten  her,  I  think.” 

“No — oh,  no,”  cried  Barbara.  “But — but 
she  likes  better  to  be  alone,  and  I  cannot  talk 

Is  with  her.  She  may  have  my  bed,  Mfere  Corbi ; 
and  I  wish  it  were  softer.” 

“So,  foolish  one— did  I  not  tell  thee?  But 
thou  must  needs  give  all  thy  feathers  to  old 
Gustave.” 

“And  did  he  not  need  them?  The  next  shall 
be  for  thee,  Mfcre  Corbi.  There  will  be  many 
ducks  and  geese  when  the  new  hunting  begins.” 

“Ah,  bah  !  keep  them  for  thyself.  I  need  but 
my  hammock  and  blanket  till  I  get  into  my  last 
bed.  Saint  Michael  grant  the  time  come  soon !” 

“  You  are  not  afraid  to  swing  in  a  hammock, 
mademoiselle?”  asked  Barbara. 

“Afraid?  I  think  it  will  be  charming.  Let 
me  help  you  hang  them,  Barbara,”  cried  the 
irrepressible,  springing  from  her  seat  and 
hastening  toward  the  inner  room. 
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Meantime,  Mfcre  Corbi,  lighting  a  lantern,  * 
came  forth  on  the  portico,  and  stood  swinging  j 
it  back  and  forth  in  the  gray  night. 

“’Teesa  lb’  Dominique,”  she  called  to  Miss 
Gaillard,  in  Diego- English. 

The  bright  gleam  of  the  lantern  shot  back  and  j 
forth,  almost  like  a  beacon-glare,  over  the  yet- 
tossing  Laoeoon.  < 

Mary  Gaillard,  bending  forward,  glanoed 
toward  the  crouching  figure.  It  had  stooped  j 
low,  pressing  backward  till  its  outline  was  lost 
against  one  of  those  cyprees  piles  on  which  the  : 
hut  was  lifted  above  the  breaking  water.  Even  ; 
as  she  wondered  why  this  Dominique  did  not 
respond,  a  pirogue  came  shooting  over  the  gray  : 
dimness. 

The  old  woman  stood  now  quite  still,  the 
lantern  hanging  in  her  quiet  hand,  her  head 
bent  forth,  listening,  as  the  boatman,  drawing  j 
near,  uttered  a  few  sharp  words.  The  little  \ 
pirogue  had  scarcely  paused,  when  it  again  shot  < 
off  over  the  gray  dimness ;  the  crone  turned,  > 
muttering,  and,  opening  the  door  of  the  lantern,  j 
let  the  wind  blow  out  its  glaring  flame. 

Astonished,  Mary  Gaillard  now  again  glanoed  \ 
toward  that  crouching  figure.  I 

It  had  disappeared.  There  was  only  the  hut-  S 
wall  and  the  water  beating  about  the  hut-pile.  j 
An  indesoribable  terror  filled  her  heart.  She  S 
sprang  from  her  seat,  and,  laying  a  detaining  \ 
hand  on  Mfere  Corbi,  asked  tremblingly :  j 

«•  Was — was  he  who  spoke — the  grandfather?  $ 
Was  he  Dominique?”  j 

“  Eh  ?  ”  cried  the  old  woman,  looking  with  j 
surprise  into  her  agitated  face.  14  Eh  ?  Domin-  J 
ique?  Yaisse.”  J 

“And  who,  then,  Is  that  other — the  man  by  J 
the  wall?”  cried  Mary  Gaillard.  pointing.  j 

“Data  odder?  I  noa  seea  noateeng,  me,”  | 
said  Mfere  Corbi.  leaning  over  the  end  of  the  J 
porch  and  peering  into  the  gloom.  j 

“  No,  no ;  he  is  gone,”  answered  Miss  Gail-  j 
lard,  whispering.  44  But  he  was  there ;  he  j 
stood—"  1 

44 Eh!  ’teesa  de  tisane  dat  I  mussa  geeva,”  \ 
cried  the  old  woman,  catching  her  wrist  and  \ 
feeling  the  fluttering  pulse.  44 ’Teesa  noateeng  \ 
dat  you  ’ava  seea — justa  w’at  la  fi&vre  meka  you  s 
seea.  I  meka  you  sleepa — yaisse.  Dominique,  \ 
’ee  eesa  nota  dere  *,  ’ee  eeea  eena  'eesa  boat  a.”  j 
The  fire  within  was  bright,  the  brunette  S 
radiant,  Barbara  gently  hospitable,  and  Mferc  \ 
Corbi  held  to  her  lips  a  cupful  of  hot  bitter  j 
liquid  but  Miss  Gaillard  could  not  cast  off  the 
unaccountable  terror  with  which  she  had  been  \ 
inspired,  till,  under  the  influence  of  the  tisane,  \ 
she  passed  at  last  into  the  land  of  dreams.  J 


Here  she  wandered  over  acres  of  blue  iris, 
floating  on  silvery  water,  the  young  fisherman 
of  the  swamp  bending  from  the  boat  in  which 
they  sat,  and  gathering  the  blue  blossoms,  as 
their  pirogue  drifted  through  them. 

When  she  opened  her  eyes  and  glanced  out 
of  the  window  beside  her  cot,  the  struggling 
Laoeoon,  touched  with  sunlight,  had  resolved 
itself  into  tree,  vine,  moss,  and  bramble ;  while, 
beneath  and  all  about,  blue  iris  did  indeed  rest 
myriad  soft  fooes,  floating  on  water  not  silvery, 
but  golden  in  the  gleam  of  a  clear  day. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Fotm  days  passed.  A  land-wind  blew,  and 
the  water  of  the  lake  receded  from  the  swamp. 
Snow-white  gleamed  those  low  shell -banks, 
marking  the  mouth  of  the  bayou.  The  air  was 
touched  with  odor  of  seaweed,  of  root,  blossom, 
leaf,  and  moss,  drying  beneath  a  brilliant  sun. 

44  These  individuals,”  said  the  professor,  point¬ 
ing  forward  from  the  little  rowboat  where  he 
sat,  and  which  at  this  moment  was  entering 
the  bayou,  “these  individuals,  De  Yillenaret, 
will  doubtless  accept  our  money  as  reward  for 
services  rendered  during  that  tempest,  but,  from 
my  rara  avis,  I  prophesy  refusal.” 

“And,  if  he  does  refuse,”  exclaimed  De  Ville- 
naret,  44  it  will  be  that  he  wishes  to  receive  a  yet 
higher  reward,  or  because  he  wishes  to  disarm 
suspicion.  It  is,  indeed,  unfortunate  that  we 
are  under  obligation  to  these  people.” 

44  It  strikes  me  that  my  young  host  is  over- 
suspicious.  I  cannot  think  that  this  Leon  Bor- 
nito  plans  a  robbery ;  though,  as  your  guest,  I 
have  accorded  deference  to  your  expressed 
wish,  and  will  not  again  demand  his  presence 
on  the  plantation.” 

“Over-suspicious?”  cried  De  Yillenaret.  “I 
could  have  told  you,  monsieur,  the  day  we  firet 
entered  his  home,  that  I  saw  signs  of  dishonesty.” 

“  Signs  of  dishonesty  ?”  echoed  the  professor, 
an  expression  of  incredulity  spreading  over  his 
face.  44  Now  I  demand  proof— proof  after  such 
an  assertion.” 

44  You  shall  have  it,  monsieur.  Vanderlich, 
rest  on  your  oars  a  minute — a  little  slower — so. 
I  had  not  intended  mentioning  the  affair,”  con¬ 
tinued  De  Villenaret,  apparently  unwilling  to  go 
on,  “but,  since  you  command — ” 

44  Proceed — proceed  immediately  in  your  rela¬ 
tion,”  ordered  the  professor,  looking  gravely 
through  his  spectacled  eyes. 

“Eh,  bien,”  commenced  De  Villenaret,  shrug¬ 
ging  his  shoulders,  “since  you  insist — that  urn 
— that  urn  on  the  altar — do  you  remember  say¬ 
ing  that  it  reminded  you — ” 
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“Of  my  college-days  and  of  your  uncle,” 
interrupted  the  professor. 

“  Well,  and  good  reason  why — I  thought  the 
fellow  looked  black,  comme  le  diable,  when  you 
held  it  in  your  hand.” 

“The  reason,”  again  impatiently  interrupted 
the  professor. 

“The  reason?  But  I  come  to  that.  The 
pattern  seemed  familiar  to  me  also — like,  as 
one  would  say,  the  countenance  of  an  old  friend.  ; 
So,  when  we  go  back  to  the  plantation,  I  call 
Myrthe,  and  I  bid  her  open  the  closet  where  we 
keep  our  old  china,  and  I  find  there  a  piece  of ; 
an  urn,  or  a  pitcher,  mayhap— -larger  than  the 
urn  we  saw,  it  must  have  been,  but  of  that  same 
design — shape,  Egyptian — and  then  I  remember 
there  have  been  many  robberies,  and  I  ask  her, 
and  she  tells  me  she  does  not  know  about  the 
urn,  but  once  in  her  mother’s  day — her  mother, 
the  old  housekeeper — this  closet  was  broken 
open  by  thieves.” 

“  When  my  rara  avis  numbered,  perhaps,  some  : 
three  summers  or  so,”  olyected  the  professor. 

“All  the  same,”  said  De  Villenaret,  “  it  shows 
he  comes  of  dishonest  people.”  .j 

“  Do  you  assert  that  his  mother  would  have  j 
allowed  that  urn  to  be  placed  as  part  of  the  :j 
service  of  her  altar?” 

“  I  assert  nothing,”  said  De  Villenaret,  “only 
I  know  that  these  people  will  steal  gold  to  buy  ; 
candles  for  the  altars  in  the  churches.  How-  ; 
ever,  my  dear  professor,  from  the  expression  of  < 
the  fellow's  face,  I  judge  you  will  not  again  see  \ 
that  urn  on  his  altar.  It  was  clear,  he  feared 
that  I  would  recognize  and  claim  stolen  prop¬ 
erty.  If  you  had  turned  it  over,  you  would 
have  seen  our  initials  and  our  coat-of-arms  on 
the  bottom.” 

“And  1  assert,”  said  the  professor,  “  whatever 
the  antecedents  of  the  race,  my  rara  avis  is 
honeBt.  No.  De  Villenaret,  I  shall  find  that  urn 
just  where  I  before  discovered  it.” 

Here  the  professor  cleared  his  throat,  then 
went  on  gravely: 

“  I  have  planned  to  encourage  this  swamps- 
man  in  the  pursuit  he  has  followed — the  study 
of  fauna  and  flora.  His  knowledge  is  wonderful, 
and,  save  that  his  scant  acquaintance  with  the 
English  language  somewhat  balks  our  endeavor, 
we  shall  together  conceive  a  book  of  rare  sden- 
tific  value.” 

“Go  on,  Vanderlichl”  exclaimed  De  Ville¬ 
naret.  “Let  us  get  through  with  these  people 
in  the  settlement,  and  then  visit  your  uncle's 
prot6g<$.” 

“  Don’t  you  intend  to  stay  all  night,  as  you 
proposed?”  asked  Vanderlich. 


“Of  course,  if  you  have  no  objection  to  the 
swing  of  a  hammock.  1  must  say,  you  grumbled 
enough  the  last  time  we  were  here.” 

“  Who  wouldn't  want  a  bed,  after  being  half 
drowned?”  returned  Vanderlioh. 

“Certainly,”  said  the  professor,  looking  up 
suddenly  from  a  thoughtful  regard  of  the  water, 
“  certainly,  1  do  not  expect  to  accomplish  much 
this  spring ;  but  I  have  planned  to  resign  gay 
position  as  active  professor  in  the  college,  and, 
next  fall,  will  return  and  proceed  with  my 
work.  And,  throughout  the  lengthy  summer 
solstice,  this  Leon  Bornito  may  be  instructed — 
may  become  proficient  in  English,  or,  as  he 
improperly  designates  our  mother-tongue,  Amer¬ 
ican,  so  that  he  will  be  enabled  to  render  me 
great  assistance.’  ’ 

De  Villenaret  was  for  a  moment  silent,  then 
responded : 

“  You  surprise  me  beyond  words.  That  a  man 
of  your  intellect  should  adopt  a  low  swamp-fisher- 
man  as  an  assistant  in — ” 

“To  discover  one  more  eminently  fitted  for 
rendering  the  servioe  I  demand  would  not  be 
possible,”  interrupted  the  professor.  “Of  what 
moment  the  individual’s  birth,  if  he  is  a  faith¬ 
ful  servant  to  science  ?’  ’ 

“And,”  said  De  Villenaret,  bending  forward, 
“if  you  find  that  he  is  dishonest — if  you  find 
that  he  has  taken  away  that  urn — if  you  find — ” 

“The  urn  will  be  there,  or  the  lad  will  account 
for  its  disappearance,”  retorted  the  professor, 
with  warmth. 

“Uncle,”  exclaimed  Vanderlioh,  in  a  low 
voice,  “  our  fine  host  who  turned  us  out  into  the 
storm.” 

As  he  spoke,  a  little  pirogue  shot  forth  from 
the  rushes  before  them.  The  occupant  was  old 
Dominique. 

“What  a  weird  looking  individual,”  said  the 
professor,  turning  his  head  to  gaze  after  the 
swiftly-disappearing  pirogue. 

“They  tell  me  he  is  the  most  intimate  friend 
of  your  much-admired  fisherman,”  explained 
De  Villenaret.  “Eh  bien,  here  is  the  settle¬ 
ment.  Run  the  boat  inshore,  Vanderlich.” 

And  then  they  passed  from  hut  to  hut,  leav¬ 
ing  their  gifts  in  the  hands  of  the  fishers’  wives. 
Some  clutched  the  gold  eagerly;  others,  otyecting 
at  first,  after  awhile  oonsented ;  in  one  hut  only, 
firm  reftisal  met  them.  Dominique’s  grand¬ 
daughter,  pretty  Barbara,  was  stubborn.  She 
would  not  yield. 

“  For  M&re  Corbi,  she  would  take  money,  yes. 
It  was  part  her  business  to  nurse  the  sick,  to 
shroud  the  dead,  and  to  help  with  wedding- 
feasts;  but  for  herself— no,”  and  here  she  shook 
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her  graceful  bead,  “bo,  grandfather  would  be^ 
angered  if  the  took  their  money  or  if  she  took  j 
their  gift*.”  \ 

And  then  she  asked  for  “Mademoiselle  Rita”  ! 
and  for  44  the  beautiful  lady,  Mademoiselle  Marie,  > 
who  had  been  wounded.”  j 

They  left  her  standing  under  the  low  roof  of  j 
the  portico,  holding  1b  her  little  hand  the  J 
money  for  Mire  Corbi,  who  “  was  off  on  the 
lake,  fishing,”  she  told  them. 

“A  proud  little  beauty,”  exclaimed  Vender-  / 
lich. 

“  She  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  grandfather, 
surely,”  ejaculated  Professor  Gaillard,  a  vision 
of  Dominique  rising  before  him,  the  form  bent, 
the  yellow  face  draped  with  long  tangled  gray 
hair  and  matted  beard,  the  eyes  quite  venomous  j 
in  the  glance  he  had  shot  over  them. 

Meanwhile  the  professor  had  drawn  forth  his  : 
blank-book,  and  now  oommenoed  jotting  down  j 
notes  of  foliage  and  flowers  seen  on  the  banks  > 
as  they  passed,  while  De  Villenaret  talked  of  j 
the  fishing — talked  till  the  lonely  home  of  Bor-  j 
nito  came  in  sight,  and  they  could  see  him  > 
sitting  nnder  the  willow,  plaiting  palmetto, 
Bisqua  lying  at  his  feet.  j 

He  welcomed  them  all,  with  his  grave  cour¬ 
tesy — quietly  refused  the  gold  which  De  Ville-  j 
naret  offered,  and,  when  the  professor  held  his  ] 
hand  and  gave  thanks  for  the  lives  he  had  j 
saved,  very  simply  related  his  love  for  the  storm, 
and  his  joy  in  breasting  the  crested  waves,  “  so 
dat  de  peple  w  at  1  know,  dey  call  me— 'ow  you 
say  een  Am6ricaine? — p4trel.” 

Here  he  suddenly  changed  the  subject,  show¬ 
ing  the  professor,  in  a  basket  hanging  upon  the  i 
boughs  of  the  tree,  various  roots  and  mosses 
which  he  had  gathered  for  their  next  meeting. 

“  You  see  w’ at  I  ’ave,  monsieur  le  profesBeur?’  ; 
Then  the  naturalist,  forgetting  all  De  Ville-  \ 
naret' s  charges,  and  almost  trembling  with  j 
delight,  sat  down  beside  the  swampsman,  talked 
of  what  was  shown  him,  opened  his  plans  for  the 
future,  and  arranged  for  meetings  on  the  bayou-  j 
banks  and  trips  further  back  into  the  wilderness 
of  the  swamp.  \ 

“Are  the  mosquitoes  very  troublesome  now,  at  < 
night?”  asked  De  Villenaret  in  French,  stepping  ) 
back  from  a  point  above,  where  he  had  been 
talking  with  Vanderlich. 

“  Sometimes,  Monsieur  de  Villenaret.  To-night  \ 
1  think  not.  But  they  are  naught  to  me.” 

“  Well,  we  have  been  thinking,  the  sun  is  low,  < 
and  there  is  not  much  time  for  sport,  if  agree¬ 
able  to  you,  it  will  be  an  excellent  plan  to  stay 
here  all  night,  and  get  the  benefit  of  the  early 
morning  hours.” 


“  But  if  the  messieurs  are  content  with  what 
they  have  received  before — ”  hesitated  Bornito. 

“  Oh,  yes — we  know  what  to  expect.  Hadn  t 
you  better  build  a  fire  here  ?  It  may  help  drive 
away  the  mosquitoes.” 

Forthwith,  the  fisherman  gathered  logs,  so 
that  soon  a  great  bonfire  threw  its  gleam  over 
the  twilight,  and  a  white  glamor  over  the 
mysterious  swamp-depth. 

He  had  fish  and  salt,  coffee  and  hard -tack, 
rice  and  sugar ;  and  Vanderlich  and  De  Ville¬ 
naret,  hunter-fashion,  helped  broil  the  fish,  while 
Bornito  made  the  coffee  and  poured  it  steaming 
into  the  tin  cups  which  he  had  brought  from 
the  shelves  within  his  hut. 

The  smoke  puffed  out  from  the  chimney  and 
lifted  itself  above  the  palmetto  roof,  and  the 
smoke  from  the  bonfire  arose  in  light  clouds, 
and  the  fire-gleam  made  the  weird  scene  yet 
more  weird,  whitening  the  trees  and  the  swamp- 
wall  of  undergrowth,  touching  the  bayou  with  a 
death-hue.  The  moon  had  not  yet  risen,  but 
the  stars  twinkled  in  a  clear  sky,  and  the  four 
men  gathered  about  the  fire  were  shaded  by  its 
red  glow. 

Later,  when  they  entered  the  hut,  and  Bornito 
had  lit  his  lantern,  and  its  gleam  and  the  blaze 
of  the  hearth-fire  pierced  every  corner,  De  Ville¬ 
naret,  coming  near  Professor  Gaillard,  pointed 
toward  the  cypress  altar. 

“I  was  right,”  he  whispered,  then,  turning 
to  the  swampsman,  asked  suavely :  “  Mon  ami, 
where  then  is  the  beautifhl  urn  which  monsieur 
the  professor  admired — the  urn  kept  for  holy 
water  ?” 

Poor  Bornito ! 

He  stood  a  moment,  awkward,  embarrassed. 
He  had  thought,  the  day  his  treasure  disap¬ 
peared,  the  professor,  probably — in  his  love  for 
the  curious,  in  his  love  for  the  association  which 
this  urn  held  for  him — might  have  taken  it. 
This  suspicion,  as  he  saw  more  of  the  simple 
honest  nature,  and  learned  to  know  the  pro¬ 
fessor’s  clean  heart,  had  died,  and  now  only  an 
indignant  wonder  over  the  disappearance  of  his 
treasure  filled  Bornito  ;  but  the  very  knowledge 
that  he  had  once  held  the  professor  criminal 
gave  to  him  a  sense  of  shame,  and  be  stood 
before  his  three  guests — awkward,  oonfusdd,  the 
red  blood  dyeing  his  clear  brow. 

“  I  do  not  know,  monsieur,”  he  at  last  stam¬ 
mered. 

“  You  do  not  know?”  repeated  De  Villenaret, 
casting  toward  the  professor,  who  was  eagerly 
striving  to  understand  the  French  words,  a 
glance  of  triumph.  “  You  do  not  know?  ’Why, 
mon  ami,  that  is  rather  odd.” 
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“  Yes,”  answered  Bornito,  somewhat  recover¬ 
ing  hie  equanimity,  “  it  disappeared.  Someone 
must  have  taken  it.  I  have  searched  every¬ 
where.” 

4 ‘So  there  are  thieves  in  your  swamp,  it 
seems.” 

“They  have  never  troubled  me  beforo,”  an¬ 
swered  the  fisherman.  44  Often  I  leave  my  door 
opened.  The  negroes — they  fear  us.  They 
know  we  swamp-people  easily  trace  them.” 

44 What  does  he  say?”  asked  Professor  Gail- 
lard,  anxiously. 

De  Villen aret  translated. 

44  Leon  Bornito,”  demanded  the  professor, 
somewhat  sternly,  44  can  you  designate  the  hour 
and  day  of  this  disappearance?” 

The  fisherman  hesitated.  It  seemed,  remem¬ 
bering  his  unwarrantable  suspicion,  inhospitable 
to  name  the  exact  time,  but  his  love  of  truth 
conquered. 

44  You — you  kno’  de  day  w’at  you  come  yere, 
monsieur  le  professcur,  de  day  w’at  I  sec  you 
furz?  Bien !  Dat  night — w’en  I  oome  to  my 
'ouse — laite — laite — an’  look  on  do  haltaire,” 
here  he  pointed  forward,  44  dat  bowl  w*at  I  loave 
— eet  was  gone,  monsieur  le  professeur.  You 
hask  w’ere  eet  may  be.  Ah,  dat  I  kno’  not.” 

“And  where  and  from  whom  did  you  first 
receive — ”  commenced  the  professor. 

44  Monsieur,”  interrupted  De  Villenaret,  com¬ 
ing  close  and  speaking  low,  “  pardon,  but  I  beg 
you  will  not.  question  this  fellow  further.  He  is 
evidently  guilty,  and  we  who  live  on  the  coast 
do  not  care  to  get  the  ill-will  of  these  people. 
Let  the  affair  rest — it  is  of  no  consequence.” 

44  But  it  is  of  incalculable  consequence.  I 
cannot  discover  guilt.  His  eyes  are — ” 

De  Villenaret  laughed. 

44 Can  you  give  us  a  hammock?”  he  asked  of 
Bornito,  who  had  been  vainly  endeavoring  to 
understand  the  conversation,  carried  on  in  half- 
whispers. 

Now,  the  fisherman’s  best  hammock  had  been 
left  under  the  tree  without,  where  he  had  taken 
a  noonday  rest,  and,  as  he  stepped  forth  through 
his  door,  the  glow  of  the  dying  bonfire  touched, 
with  a  vivid  glare,  a  tall  figure  passing  toward 
the  bayou.  Bornito  looked  curiously.  It  was 
not  often  that  strangers  invaded  the  solitude  of 
his  domain,  and  this  man  was  a  stranger.  The 
swampsman  had  never  seen,  among  any  of  his 
friends,  that  halting  gait.  He  stood,  as  Bornito 
came  toward  the  tree,  and,  deliberately  feeing 
him,  bode  good -evening  in  French. 

The  fisherman  responded,  and  commenced 
untying  the  suspended  hammock. 

“You  have  guests  to-night*”  said  the  stranger. 


“Yes,”  Bornito  made  answer;  then  added, 
with  the  rough  hospitality  of  his  people :  “  But, 
if  you  have  no  better  cover,  there  is  room  for 
yet  another.” 

“Thanks,”  answered  the  stranger,  carelessly. 
44  Some  night,  I  may  remember  your  invitation. 
But  I  stop  now  only  to  send  message  to  the 
gentleman  within  called  De  Villenaret.” 

44  Yes,”  said  Bornito,  standing  to  listen  ;  while 
the  hammock,  half  untied,  hung  like  a  curtain 
from  the  bough  above. 

44  Palmetto  walls  arc  not  very  thick,”  said  the 
stranger;  44 1  heard  words  just  now —  Eh 
bien!  tell  this  Monsieur  de  Villenaret,”  here 
his  manner  became  more  serious,  “  that  he 
knows  who  holds  the  urn  that  has  disappeared.” 

“How?”  exclaimed  Bornito. 

The  stranger  repeated  the  message  yet  more 
impressively,  and  turned  to  go. 

“Stay!”  called  Bornito.  “Who  are  you,  to 
send  this  word  ?” 

But  the  man,  shaking  his  head,  with  a  short 
laugh,  moved  away. 

Bornito,  as  one  dazed,  watched  the  figure 
halting  along  among  the  rushes,  till  it  dis¬ 
appeared  around  a  bend  of  the  bayou.  One 
moment  longer  he  stood  pondering — then,  slowly 
untying  the  other  cord  of  the  hammock,  returned 
to  his  house. 

Vanderlich  was  already  sleeping;  the  pro¬ 
fessor,  in  a  rough  armchair,  sat  gravely  looking 
at  the  fire ;  while  De  Villenaret,  humming  an 
opera-aria,  stood  leaning  lazily  against  the  clay 
chimney,  his  black  eyes  sweeping  all  about 
palmetto  roof  and  walls.  When  Bornito  entered, 
still  with  the  dazed  look  on  his  face,  the 
hammock  slung  over  his  shoulder,  he  imme¬ 
diately  accosted  De  Villenaret. 

“A  man — a  stranger  with  a  halt,  on  the  bank 
yonder — bade  me  tell  yon,  Monsieur  de  Ville¬ 
naret,  that  yon  know  who  holds  my  urn.” 

De  Villenaret  did  not  move,  did  not  speak. 

Bornito  repeated  the  message. 

44  Pardon  me,  my  friend,”  he  then  exclaimed, 
starting :  44 1  did  not  at  once  reply — amazement 
struck  me  dumb.  But,  since  yon  repeat  this 
astounding  assertion,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  do 
not  know  the  whereabonts  of  your  missing 
property.  The  De  Villenarcts  have  always  been 
accounted  an  honorable  family,  and  my  word, 
I  think,  may  be  matched  against  that  of  a 
wandering  vagabond.” 

44  What  is  the  matter?”  asked  the  professor. 

De  Villenaret  translated. 

“We  do  not  often  see  strangers  here,”  said 
Bornito,  gravely ;  “  but  this  man  spoke  as  if  he 
expected  to  return.” 
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“I  don't  think  you  will  see  him  again,  mon 
ami,"  said  Do  Yillen&ret. 

Bornito  commenced  hanging  the  hammock. 

“  1  assert  that  my  rara  avis  is  honest,  and 
that  there  is  mystery  connected  with  the  die- 
appearance  of  this  urn  which  we  hare  not 
fathomed,'*  said  the  professor,  whispering. 

“And  I,"  said  the  other,  watching  the  fisher- 
man's  strong  hands  knot  the  hempen  oerd, 
“  I  assert  that  he  is  a  vile  creature— striving  to 
blind  you,  nnd  to  throw  the  b)ackne«  of  guilt 
on  me.  As  if  it  were  possible!"  He  laughed 
Hghtly  here,  then  added :  “  My  dear  professor, 
I  doubt  whether  he  ever  saw  this  stranger.  But 
it  was  a  prettily-conceived  story.  Ciei  l  1  didn't 
know  the  fellow  had  brains  enough  to  weave 
sueh  a  romance.  tVell,  I  shall  sleep  none  the 
less  soundly  under  his  roof.  This  swamp-air 
makes  one  drowsy.  Thanks,"  he  called,  as 
Bornito  twisted  the  last  knot.  “  I  hope  your 
dreams  will  not  be  troubled  by  the  apparition 
of  a  mysterious  stranger."  And  then  he  com¬ 
menced  taking  off  his  coat,  humming  again  the 
light  opera  which  the  fisherman  had  interrupted 
with  his  strange  message. 

That  night,  Bornito  heard,  through  the  sigh¬ 
ing  of  the  wind,  a  sound  like  the  oreaking  of 
hinges.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  about, 
but  did  not  stir.  In  the  hammock  adjoining, 
Gerton  Vanderlich  breathed  heavily  ;  in  the  bed 
beyond,  the  professor  slept  peacefully ;  but  the 
hammock  hung  for  De  Villenaret  was  empty, 
and  De  Villenaret  himself  was  standing  before 
the  old  cypress  chest.  The  lid,  thrown  bock, 
rested  against  the  wall,  and  the  young  planter 
was  softly  turning  over  garments  and  coverlets 
which  had  not  been  touched  since  the  day  of 
Louise  Bornito’ s  death. 

Silent,  yet  filled  with  anger,  Bornito  watched. 
Very  deftly  and  lithely,  the  slender  dark  hands 
of  De  Villenaret  moved  among  the  dead  woman’s 
possessions.  There  was  an  eager  tense  look  on 
the  delicate  face ;  and,  by  the  light  of  a  flicker¬ 
ing  flame,  the  watcher  could  see  that  he  grasped 
greedily  the  old  book  of  sacred  pictures. 

To  Bornito,  it  seemed  a  sacrilege.  With  the 
bound  of  a  panther,  he  sprang  from  his  ham¬ 
mock  and  laid  a  firm  grasp  on  De  Villenaret’s 
shoulder.  For  an  instant,  the  latter  turned 
toward  him  a  white  startled  face;  hut,  imme¬ 
diately  recovering  self-possession,  said,  and  it 
seemed  with  anger: 

“  Qne  diable  !  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

“Rather,"  responded  Bornito,  removing  his 
band  and  pointing  toward  the  opened  chest, 
“  rather,  it  is  I  who  make  the  demand  of 
.Monsieur  de  Villenaret/’ 


“  Very  easily  answered,"  replied  the  other, 
dropping  the  book :  “  1  was  oliill — your  swamp- 
air  cuts  to  the  bone — nnd,  not  wishing  to  arouse 
you,  I  sought  oovering  lor  myself." 

“One  does  not  find  warmth  in  a  book,"  said 
Bornito,  dosing  the  lid  of  the  chest ;  “  and,  if 
you  were  chill,  there  are  blankets  against  the 
wall  yonder." 

“I  was  surprised  to  find  a  book  of  value 
here,"  replied  De  Villenaret,  shrugging  his 
shoulders.  “As  for  the  blankets,  I  did  not 
see  them." 

He  turned  to  draw  one  from  a  nail  near  by, 
but  the  fisherman,  quicker  in  his  motion,  had 
already  dragged  down  several  and  thrown  them 
across  the  hammock. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon.  Monsieur  de  Villenaret, 
if  I  have  alarmed  you,"  he  said,  controlling  his 
anger:  for,  to  Bornito,  a  guest  was  a  sacred 
charge ;  “  but  all  in  that  chest  was  my  mother's, 
and — " 

“Ah,  bah !  it  is  nothing,"  interrupted  De 
Villenaret,  with  another  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
“  1  shall  soon  sleep  and  forget  you." 

So  saying,  he  climbed  into  the  hammock  and 
pulled  the  covering  about  him. 

But  Bornito  oould  not  sleep ;  he  lay  watching 
the  fire  and  listening  to  the  sobbing  wind.  It 
sang  him  back  into  the  dreariness  of  that  stormy 
night  when  he  had  sheltered  the  three  now 
under  his  roof;  and,  like  a  dream,  there  came 
to  him  a  vision  of  De  Villenaret,  creeping  with 
stealthy  step  toward  the  cypress  obest,  and 
striving,  with  his  slender  hands,  to  lift  softly 
the  great  lid.  He  remembered  raising  his  head, 
and  he  remembered  De  Villenaret  hastening  to 
the  hearth,  where  a  great  fire  burned,  and 
seating  himself  there  as  if  for  warmth. 

Bbrnito  pondered.  The  wind  whistled  and 
the  palmetto  rattled.  Through  all,  there  seemed 
Xo  come  to  him  the  sound  of  those  creaking 
hinges,  and  again  and  again  he  turned  his 
opened  eyes  toward  that  lid,  now  jealously  closed 
over  the  possessions  of  his  dead  mother. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Awn  now  into  Bornito’ s  life  there  fell  days 
of  pain  and  days  of  joy. 

The  professor,  not  heeding  De  Villenaret’ s 
frowns  and  suspieion,  made  frequent  journeys 
to  Bomito’s  home — 'Sometimes  alone,  oftener 
accompanied  by  his  nieoe. 

t  Bornito  always  knew  when  to  expect  the 
|  professor,  and,  choosing  his  best  boat,  would  row 
[  three  miles  away  to  the  wharves  on  the  lake- 
shore,  and  wait,  till  a  tall  figure  stepped  forth 
[  and  waved  signal.  To  the  fisherman,  these 
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waiting  momenta  were  filled  with  torturing  j 
suspense,  and,  when  he  saw  beside  that  tall  < 
figure  the  graceful  form  of  Mary  Gail  lard,  his  j 
heart  leaped  and  all  the  world  grew  bright. 

On  no  other  ground  could  they  hare  met — the 
daughter  of  wealth  and  culture,  the  son  of 
poverty  and  toil — but  here,  just  with  God’s  fair  ] 
rich  acres  spread  around,  all  teeming  with  the  j 
wonder  and  the  beauty  of  the  Creator’s  hand,  j 
and  with  that  inexpressibly  touching  call  of  the  j 
prie-Dieu  floating  above ;  as  children  of  nature  j 
they  met — the  brown  hand  and  the  lily  fingers  | 
turning  together  the  beautiful  leaves  of  the  great  ] 
swamp-book. 

And  days  slipped  into  weeks  that  glided  on 
till  May  crowned  the  Southland  with  flowers. 

One  day,  all  three  had  drifted  further  than 
usual  into  the  depth  of  the  swamp.  The  bayou 
was  no  longer  navigable,  but  a  bit  of  high  land, 
like  an  island,  lifted  itself  near  the  bank — a 
mass  of  old  cypress  knees,  perhaps,  over  which 
the  mud  and  alluvial  matter  of  many  years, 
accumulating,  had  formed  good  ground.  Here, 
a  brilliant  garden  of  flowers  bloomed,  a  white 
crane  flitted  over  the  rich  opening,  disappearing 
in  the  dense  woods,  and  tall  sword-cane  beat 
around,  with  a  rustle  not  unlike  falling  water. 

Professor  Gaillard  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
delight. 

“You  have  your  portfolio,  Mary?” 

For  answer,  the  niece,  smiling,  lifted  the 
broad  book. 

44  Fill  it — labor  industriously,’*  exclaimed  the 
uncle,  stepping  ashore  with  great  agility. 

Bornito  helped  Miss  Gaillard  ashore. 

The  professor  wandered  farther  up  the  bank. 

44  It  is  pleasant  here — this  is  a  real  Persian 
carpet,”  Mary  exclaimed,  throwing  off  her  hat 
and  sitting  down  among  the  flowers,  in  a  shidow 
cast  by  dense  moss-tangles  draping  a  dead  tree. 
44  Do  you  know  what  a  Persian  carpet  is  like. 
Monsieur  Bornito?”  she  asked,  while  carefally 
laying  the  cluster  he  handed  between  the  broad 
leaves  of  her  book. 

“Persiah — ah,  dat  ees  one  oountree  hov 
weech  I  ’are  rhed,”  replied  Bornito,  selecting 
several  purple  blossoms,  44  an’  eet  ees  one  coun¬ 
tree  fo’  weech  I  *ave  not  no  hadmiration.” 

44 And  why?”  asked  Miss  Gaillard. 

44  Eet  ees  dat  me,  I  like  not  a  preesone.” 

44 A  prison?”  repeated  Miss  Gaillard. 

44  Yaiaso ;  for  een  dat  lan’  de  dames  hall,  hall, 
leeve  een  one  preesone,  an’  wid  de  veil  hon 
de  oontenanoe.  I  loave  de  win’,  an’  de  sun,  an’ 
hall  dees,”  exclaimed  the  fisherman,  with  a  sweep 
of  tho  arm,  4  4  an’  I  would  not  put  nobodie— non 
— een  de  preesone.” 


44  It  must,  indeed,  be  a  sad  life,”  said  Miss 
Gaillard,  thoughtfully,  os  she  looked  around; 
44  this  world  is  so  beautiful — I  think  it  never 
seemed  as  fair  to  me  as  in  this  swamp.  I 
was  never  so  near  to  nature — I  never  saw 
beauties  as  I  see  them  now,  Monsieur  Bornito, 
and  it  is  you  who  have  taught  me  to  see.  And, 
besides  this  enjoyment,  even  every  breath  I 
draw,  I  owe  to  you.  Ah,  Monsieur  Bornito, 
you  made  me  promise  silence;  but  soon  there 
will  be  many  miles  between  us,  and,  before  I 
go — just  this  once — let  me  repeat  that  I  thank 
you  for  my  life,  and  always  when  happiness 
comes  I  will  say — ” 

44 An’  ’ow,”  interrupted  the  young  man,  pau»- 
ing  as  he  twisted  some  lilies  together,  looking 
down  on  the  sweet  uplifted  face,  with  mournful 
tenderness  in  his  dark  eyes,  44  an’  ’ow,  eef  you 
hare  triste,  mademoiselle?” 

A  deep  flush  spread  over  the  soil  cheeks,  the 
eyes  fell,  and  the  white  hands  fluttered  over  the 
blossoms. 

44  Do  not  be  hafraid,”  continued  Bornito,  sadly, 
44  do  not  be  hafVaid.  I  weel  not  rhepit — 1  weel 
but  say,  dat  eef  to  mademoiselle  tristesse 
harreeve,  I  weel  die — die  to  sev  haire.  Made¬ 
moiselle,  leeft  but  to  me  one  rhegard,  an’  say : 

4  Leon  Bornito,  I  bhelieve.  Leon  Bornito,  ’ee  ees 
thrue.’  ” 

Twice  she  tried  to  raise  her  eyelids,  drooping 
over  her  burning  cheeks — twioe,  but  there  were 
tears  trembling  under  the  dark  lashes. 

44Ah,”  said  Bornito,  44  eef  mademoiselle  could 
see,  hall  my  life  long  I  would  geef  to  haire  to 
watch  an’  to  sev  an’  to'mek  eet  hall  to  haire 
beautiful  —  beautiful ;  an’  to  dhrive  de  snek 
fhrom  haire  way,  an’  de  scorpion  w’at  steeng, 
an’  leell  de  t'orn  w’at  taire;  an’  I  would  hask 
but  deee — but  dat  she  say  een  haire  ’art:  4’Ee 
ees  tbrue.’  ” 

His  voice  was  deep  with  emotion,  and  the 
words  fell  soft  amid  the  rustle  of  the  cane. 

Suddenly,  like  a  vision,  there  stretched  before 
the  girl’s  eyes  a  long  fair  way,  bright  with 
flowers  and  sunKgfat,  and  sweet  with  the  song 
of  the  prie-Diea ;  beside  her,  the  tall  strong  form 
of  the  fisherman,  his  deep  voice  making  music 
in  her  ear,  his  tender  eyes  looking  forward,  with 
hers,  into  the  loveliness  of  the  life  before  them. 

Dismay,  even  a  dim  terror,  mitered  her  heart. 
With  a  sigh,  perhaps  for  what  might  have  been, 
a  frown  of  impatience  for  what  was,  and  a  light 
laugh  to  oogrer  both,  she  bent  over  her  work, 
giving  careless  thanks  for  his  heart-words,  and 
saying  simply  that  44  he  was  very  kind  and  true 
— she  knew  that  he  was  true.” 

\  [to  be  concluded.] 


V  V  E  live  in  a  lonely  tumbledown  old  house, 
but  little  better  than  a  cottage,  in  a  desolate 
valley,  beside  a  deserted  stream,  far  away  from 
neighbors,  in  the  heart  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 
It  was  not  always  so,  however,  with  us.  Once 
our  home  had  been  a  stately  mansion,  high  on  a 
hill,  and  commanding  a  wide  view,  for  miles,  of 
luxuriant  cornfields,  all  our  own  possessions. 
But  misfortune  had  overtaken  us ;  we  had  to 
sell  our  almost  princely  estate,  and  now  were 
only  too  glad  to  bury  our  poverty  in  the  humble 
cottage  which  1  have  described. 

In  order  to  eke  out  our  slender  income,  our 
father  had  accepted  a  position  os  a  traveling 
agent,  and  was,  therefore,  frequently  away  from 


home.  At  such 
times,  we  filled 
the  long  hours 
in  the  afternoon 
with  fancy- 
work  :  embroid¬ 
ering  scarfs  for 
bureaus  and 
tables,  which  we 
were  not  asham¬ 
ed,  afterward,  to 
sell.  Or,  between 
lamplight  and 
bed-time,  we 
read  from  the 
works  of  our  fa¬ 
vorite  authors  : 
Tennyson,  Long¬ 
fellow,  Shelley, 
Words  worth ,  an  d 
even  Byron. 
But.  as  bed-time  approached,  we  were  often 
tortured  with  apprehension  of  possible  and  im¬ 
possible  danger  —  now  real,  now  supernatural. 

We  had  no  mother  to  calm  our  fears  with  her 
experience  and  good  sense ;  and,  unfortunately, 
Maude  and  I  were  both  imaginative — Maude 
even  more  than  myself.  We  always  took  care  to 
bar  the  doors,  however.  But  even  this  did  not 
entirely  allay  our  fears.  Whenever  a  dog  howled 
from  a  far-off  farm-house,  or  a  sudden  wind 
wailed  in  the  spectral-looking  Lombardy  poplars 
hack  of  the  house,  we  started,  clutched  each 
other’s  hands,  and  looked  fearfully  around. 

One  night,  when  we  found  ourselves  alone, 
we  ate  our  supper,  brought  out  the  lamp-stand, 
stirred  the  open  wood-fire  to  a  brighter  blaze, 
and  made  an  attempt  to  settle  ourselves  to  our 
book  and  work.  But  the  attempt  proved  abor¬ 
tive.  Maude,  who  was  reading  aloud,  laid  down 
her  book  every  few  minutes,  to  ask  what  I 
thought  could  be  the  cause  of  ‘'that  peculiar 
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noise.”  I  could  imagine  nothing  but  “the 
wind,”  or  “rats”;  neither  of  which  proving 
satisfactory  to  Maude,  she  at  length  threw 
herself  on  the  ru£at  my  feet,  and  laid  her  head 

in  my  lap 

“  Sing  to  me,  Alice.  Maybe  then  I  shall  not 
hear  the  noises.”  she  said. 

1  tried  to  sing,  but  found  the  child  had  infected 
me  with  her  nervous  fears  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  was  impossible  to  sing.  The  next  mo¬ 
ment,  Maude  sprang 
to  her  feet,  almost  up¬ 
setting  the  lamp-stand 
in  her  precipitancy. 

“Alice!  did  you 
hear  that  unearthly 
sound  ?” 

“Yes,”  I  replied, 
with  a  desperate  effort 
to  keep  my  teeth  from 
chattering.  “  But  it 
is  quite  too  earthly  to 
suit  me.  I  believe  it 
is  a  tramp  opening 
the  garden-gate ;  you 
know  how  it  creaks  on 
the  old  rusty  hinges.” 

We  both  strained 
our  ears  to  catch  the 
sound  of  steps  on  the 
graveled  walk,  but  in 
rain. 

“  It  was  no  tramp,” 
said  Maude,  solemnly. 

“Nonsense.  Maude! 

That’s  what  you  get 
by  poring  over  gliost- 

stories,”  I  Baid,  speaking  bravely,  though  my 
heart  was  beating  violently. 

“Alice,  1  haven’t  read  a  ghost-story  for  nearly 
a  year.” 

“  Well,  you  read  Poe  s  tales,”  I  said,  “  and 
what's  the  difference?  They're  weird  enough.” 

She  attempted  no  vindication :  but,  after  a 
few  moments  of  thoughtful  Burvey  of  the  fire, 
proposed  we  should  go  to  bed  “We  are  nerv¬ 
ous,  ’  she  said.  “A  good  sleep  will  cure  us." 

1  assented,  and  we  went  upstairs.  It  was  our 
custom  to  dress  each  other's  hair,  and  in  this 
peculiarly  feminine  and  engrossing  employment 
we  soon  forgot  our  half-hysterical  fears.  We 
even  made  little  jokes  at  each  other,  and  finally 
rose  to  such  a  pitch  oi  high  spirits  that  we  went 
so  far  as  to  laugh  at  our  own  nervousness. 

bleep  soon  came  to  us,  as  it  does  always  to  the 
young  and  healthy.  After  awhile,  1  began  to 
dream.  My  dreams  were  of  my  old  homeland, 


alas!  of  the  break-up  we  had  seen  there.  I 
could  hear  the  auctioneer’s  hammer  and  the 
shrill  discordant  tones  of  his  voice  on  that  last 
sad  day.  Maude  was  with  me,  clinging  to  me, 
and  sobbing  out  her  vain  regrets. 

Gradually,  however,  I  became  aware  that  it 
was  not  all  a  dream  Maude  was  shaking  me, 
and  in  terrified  whispers  begging  me  to  wake, 
and  listen  to  “  those  horrible  noises.”  I  sat  up 
in  bed,  and  listened.  The  noises  were  unques¬ 
tioned.  But  where  they  came  frhm,  er  what 
they  were,  I  was  unable  to  determine.  Never¬ 
theless,  1  put  on  a  brave  front. 

“Pshaw,”  said  1,  “they  are  nothing.  Only 
the  w*nd  in  the  trees  Or*  perhaps,  some 
unwonted  and  belated  traveler,  crossing  the 
bridge.  The  sounds  are  like  thdee  of  footsteps 
on  planks,  aren't  they,  dear 

1  did  not  really  think  this,  hut  said  it  in  order 
to  pacify  my  sister. 
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Maude  shook  her  head.  “  No/'  she  said,  14  it 
is  something  quite  different,  and — and — ”  she 
stammered,  and  trembled  all  over,  “  I  am  sure 
they  are  unearthly.” 

“Nonsense,”  I  said,  still  afTecting  to  be  brare, 
“they  are  those  of  a  tramp,  at  the  worst.  1  will 
get  np  and  see.”  And,  in  spite  of  Maude’ s 
entreaties,  T  rose  and  went  to  the  window  and 

looked  out. 

It  was  a  comparatively  clear  moonlight  night, 
and  I  saw  quite  distinctly  everything  outside  :  the 
little  river  close  at  hand,  the  rude  foot-bridge 
over  it,  the  distant  uplands,  the  cirrus -like 
clouds  in  the  sky,  that  the  moon  lit  up  so 
vividly.  But  not  a  tiny  object,  man  or  beast, 
was  visible,  that  could  have  caused  the  sounds 
we  heard. 

My  blood  ran  cold,  for,  at  that  instant,  the 
sounds  recurred  again,  more  distinct,  more 
unearthly  even  than  before.  But  I  hail  a  stout 
heart,  and  had  always  laughed  at  what  I  called 
silly  superstitious  fears. 


“Come,”  1  said,  “this  will  never  do.  I,  at 
least,  am  determined  to  explore  this  mystery.” 

“Oh,  don’t,  don’t,”  cried  Maude,  clinging  to 
me.  “Something  dreadful  will  happen,  if  you 
do.  Lie  still.  The  night  won't  last  forever. 
If  they  are  robbers,  they  will  go  away.  If— if 
— it  is  something  more  horrible — ” 

“  Ridiculous.”  I  said,  interrupfing  her,  and 
stooping  to  give  her  a  kiss.  **  There,  covet 
yourself  up  in  the  bed -clothes,  head  and  all 
and  wait  till  I  come  back.” 

Maude  expostulated,  and  begged,  and  even 
sobbed  ;  but,  when  she  found  that  I  was  deter 
mined,  she  announced  her  intention  to  accom- 
pany  me.  The  truth  was,  she  was  afraid  to  be 
left  alone.  So,  hastily  robing  ourselves,  we  set 
forth. 

Our  chamber  was  a  half-attic  one,  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  built  over  a  store-room.  This 
latter  had  one  window,  grated  on  the  inside  with 
wood. -n  -hits.  There  were  two  doors  to  the 
apartment,  one  of  which  opened  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  ami  the  other  outside.  •  These  doors, 
though  sometimes  left  open  during  the  day, 
were  carefully  fastened  at  night.  The  noises 
that  had  mingled  with  my  dreams,  and  terri¬ 
fied  both  Maude  and  myself  after  1  awoke, 
seemed  to  come  from  this  room.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  someone  was  trying,  by  main  force, 
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to  pull  off  the  slats  of  the  window ;  the  ineffect¬ 
ual  efforts  to  do  so  being  followed  by  most 
lamentable  cries. 

"A  tramp  1”  I  suggested,  in  a  whisper,  only 
half  believing  what  1  said. 

“A  tramp  would  not  make  so  much  noise,” 
whispered  Maude  in  reply,  clinging  to  me. 
“  Someone  has  been  murdered  in  this  house, 
and  it  is  his  ghost  trying  to  get  in.” 

“  Bah,”  I  retorted,  for  I  had  always  said  I  did 
not  believe  in  ghosts,  “  I  shall  soon  know.” 

“For  heaven’s  sake.  Alice,”  interrupted 
Maude,  “what  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“  Find  out  the  truth,”  I  retorted. 

“Oh,  Alice,  suppose  it  is  not  a  tramp?” 

“What  else  can  it  be?”  I  aSked,  conscious, 
in  spite  of  my  intellectual  skepticism,  of  a  little 
sut>entitiou8  shiver  there  in  the  dark. 

“  It  is  a  ghost,  I  repeat,”  replied  Maude,  in 


an  awed  voice,  and  1  saw  that  her  eyes 
were  dilated  with  terror.  “Oh,”  she 
added,  “don’t  go.” 

“Yes,”  I  said,  “1  shall  go.” 

“You  shall  not,”  retorted  Maude,  in 
dismay,  clinging  to  me. 

The  noises  now  redoubled.  The  efforts 
to  wrench  off  the  slats  seemed  to  me 
sufficient  to  puli  the  house  down  over  our 
heads,  and  the  cries  were  such  as  a  strong 
creature  might  utter  in  the  mortal  agony. 
I  waited  for  a  moment,  then  said  deci¬ 
sively  : 

“  I  shall  wait  no  longer,”  and  took  up 
the  lamp. 

“Oh,  Alice,”  cried  Maude,  with  a  last 
beseeching  look  of  entreaty,  “stay, 
stay — ” 

“Why  should  it  matter  to  you?”  I 
said,  impatiently.  “  1  do  not  ask  you  to 
go  with  me ;  you  may  even  lock  the  door 
after  me,  if  you  wish.” 

“As  if  I  would  let  you  go  by  your¬ 
self,”  reproachfully. 

Little  hypocrite !  The  truth  was,  as  I 
have  said,  she  felt  safer  in  the  midst  of 
danger,  with  her  big  sister,  than  alone  in 
the  dark. 

Thus  reinforced,  I  descended  the  stairs 
softly,  paused  a  moment  at  their  foot,  to 
throw  a  fearful  glance  around  me ;  then 
inserted  the  key,  unlocked  the  door,  and 
threw  it  open.  A  rush  of  cold  damp  air 
extinguished  the  lamp:  and,  the  next 
moment,  something  white  and  immense, 
with  wide  shining  eyes,  rushed  past  me 
in  the  dark. 

The  lamp  fell  from  my  nerveless  fingers, 
and,  turning  with  a  half-smothered  scream,  1 
fled  up  the  stain  after  Maude,  scarcely  stopping 
to  draw  a  good  breath  until  we  had  again  hidden 
ourselves  away  under  the  bed-clothes. 

“Alice,”  whispered  Maude,  directly,  in  an 
awed  voice,  “are  you  sure  you  locked  the 
door?” 

“  Ye-es,”  I  managed  with  difficulty  to  artic¬ 
ulate. 

A  pause,  during  which  I  oontinued  to  shake 
as  with  an  ague.  Then  Maude  again : 

“Alioe,  suppose  it  came  in  here,”  she  said. 
“  If  only  you  had  not  dropped  the  lamp.” 
After  another  pause: 

“Alioe,  stop,  and  tell  me  what  it  looked  like. 
I  shut  my  eyes  involuntarily,  as  soon  as  the  lamp 
went  out.” 

“  I  don’t  know,  Maude ;  do  let  me  be !” 

“You  might  try  to  deecrlbe  it,  at  least,”  she 
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said,  half  coaxingly,  half  irritably,  her  curiosity 
asserting  itself  with  sufficient  strength  to  make 
her  forget  her  fears  a  little.  44  Just  give  me  an 
idea  of  what  it  was  like.” 

44 1  cannot,  I  tell  you,”  I  insisted.  44 1  just 
caught  a  glimpse  of  some  great  white  thing — ” 

44  Oh !  oh !  ”  Maude  interrupted,  with  a 
strangled  scream,  as  she  clung  closer  to  me. 

44  What  is  the  matter?  What  did  you  hear?” 
I  groaned,  terrified  afresh. 

4‘0h,  nothing — nothing,”  rejoined  the  pro¬ 
voking  girl ;  44  only  your  description  frightened 
me  worse  than  ever.” 

44  Then  do  try  to  go  to  sleep  and  forget  it,” 
I  pleaded.  44  There’s  nothing  in  here ;  we  are 
safe  enough,”  I  added,  trying  to  get  up  a  little 
pretense  of  courage,  which  my  chattering  teeth 
and  gasping  breath  rendered  a  very  poor  affair. 

*•  1  don’t  believe  I  shall  ever  go  to  sleep 
again,”  moaned  poor  Maude.  44  It’s  enough 
to  drive  one  crazy.  1  know  I  shall  be  out 
of  my  senses  before  morning.” 


An  attack  of  hysterics  was  evidently  immi¬ 
nent,  and  I  had  nothing  at  hand  to  administer 
but  a  good  scolding,  which  I  proceeded  to  do 
with  a  great  deal  of  energy.  The  dose  was  so 
unexpected,  that  it  produced  a  beneficial  effect 
on  Maude,  and  helped  my  own  nerves  too. 

Then  Maude  cried,  then  I  begged  her  pardon. 

\  and  we  lay  quietly  side  by  side,,  though  each 

I  knew  very  well  that  the  other  was  as  wide¬ 
awake  and  troubled  as  her  wretched  self. 

We  had  been  wont  to  close  our  eyes,  if  ever 
we  woke,  resolutely  to  the  morning  light,  and 

i  sleep  on.  But,  that  morning,  the  first  faint 
streak  of  dawn  was  hailed  by  us  both  with  rap¬ 
ture.  And,  when  the  beautiful  sunshine  came, 
and  we  opened  the  house  to  let  it  in,  and  to 
let  out  the  horrors,  we  found,  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  a  large  grease-spot,  in  the  midst  of 
which  lay  the  broken  lamp;  and,  crouched  in 
a  dark  closet  under  the  steps,  was  a  huge 
white  cat,  with  narrow  sleepy  eyes. 

And  that  was  Maude’s  Ghost. 


HIS  PRIMA-DONNA. 

BT  MBS.  M.  BHEPPBT  PBTBBfl. 


Mb.  Cojtrad  Bubthb  was  standing  on  a  cor¬ 
ner  at  the  intersection  of  two  of  the  busiest 
streets  in  the  pretty  city  of  Milwaukee. 

His  eye  had  been  caught  by  a  huge  theatrical 
44  poster,”  and  he  had  stopped  to  stare  at  it  in 
amazement,  regardless  of  any  inconvenience  his 
halt  might  prove  to  the  crowd  of  eager  passers- 
by. 

Determined  and  athletic-looking  as  was  our 
handsome  young  Southerner,  he  had  already 
been  jostled  aside  several  times,  but  as  often  had 
returned  to  the  same  point,  his  gaze  never 
swerving  from  the  highly-colored  placard  which 
had  so  fascinated  him. 

44  Constance  Miramon !”  he  muttered,  read¬ 
ing  the  elongated  letters  which  made  this  name 
the  most  conspicuous  on  the  flaming  advertise¬ 
ment.  44  Constance  Miramon  !  Surely  it  must  be 
a  coincidence  of  names.  The  daughter  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Miramon  would  never  have  stooped  to 
have  herself  placarded  as  the  prima-donna  of 
an  opera  matinee.  Even  if  the  death  of  her 
father  and  the  loss  of  his  large  property  have 
left  her  in  poverty,  I  cannot  see  how  Constance 
could  have  brought  herself  to  this — there  were 
other  ways — ”  44 1  beg  pardon  !”  lifting  his  hat, 

and  moving  quickly  aside,  having  just  inadvert¬ 
ently  pushed  against  a  tall  slender  young  woman, 
dressed  in  black  who  had  suddenly  turned  the 
corner. 

44  It’s  of  no  consequence,”  promptly  answered 
a  pleasantly-modulated  voioe  from  under  the 
concealing  veil. 

Mr.  Burthe  thought  he  caught  the  upward 
flash  of  a  pair  of  large  dark  eyes,  which,  even 
through  their  disguise,  seemed  strangely  familiar. 
He  did  not  see  how  the  young  lady  started  and 
paled  at  sight  of  him.  In  fact,  after  a  scarcely- 
perceptible  hesitancy,  which  had  included  a 
single  glance  at  the  placard  engrossing  his 
attention,  she  had  bowed  hurriedly  and  passed 
up  the  street. 

Mr.  Conrad  Burthe  looked  after  the  graceful 
figure,  both  puzzled  and  interested. 

“She  had  a  look  in  her  eyes  as  if  she  knew 
me,”  he  said ;  44  but,  if  she  had  been  my  own 
sister.  I  could  not  have  recognized  her  through 
that  hideous  mask  of  a  veil.  Who  can  she  be? 
1  wonder  if —  Ye  gods!  if  she  isn’t  turning 
into  the  side  entrance  of  the  opera-house. 


That’s  who ’tis.  It’s  Constance  Miramon!  To 
think  I  let  her  pass  without  recognition.  She 
knew  me,  that  i s  certain — but  why  did  she 
not  speak?  Maybe  she  noticed  the  look  of 
disgust  my  face  must  have  worn  when  looking 
up  at  her  name  on  this  shameless  placard.” 

The  shapely  heel  of  his  Paris  boot  ground 
into  the  dust  of  the  Milwankee  pavement,  as 
he  turned  in  pursuit  of  the  vanishing  prima- 
donna.  When  he  reached  the  private  entranoe, 
the  significant  44  No  admittance”  on  the  door 
brought  him  to  a  sudden  stop. 

The  wheezy  usher  or  porter,  standing  guard, 
was  readily  induced,  however,  to  carry  his  card 
to  his  old-time  acquaintance  and  schoolmate; 
but  returned  promptly,  the  bearer  of  excuses. 

“Miss  Miramon  is  preparing  for  the  matinee, 
and  can  not  see  you,  sir;  but  she  sends  you 
this,  with  her  compliments.” 

Another  half-smile  curved  the  lips  of  Mr. 
Conrad  Burthe,  as  he  looked  at  what  proved 
to  be  a  complimentary  ticket  for  the  matinee. 

But  he  said  to  himself:  44If  she  must  live  by 
singing,  I  prefer  to  pay  my  dollar  to  hear  her, 
like  the  rest  of  her  public  adorers.” 

That  Mademoiselle  Constance  Miramon  was  a 
favorite  with  the  public,  ho  quite  realized,  when 
from  his  seat  in  a  proscenium-box  he  beheld 
the  crowd  thronging  into  the  opera-house. 

She  came  on  at  last,  pale  but  composed,  and 
glanced  calmly  about  over  the  great  audience. 

44A  dnnghter  of  tiie  gods. 

Divinely  tall  and  moat  divinely  fWr,” 

thought  Mr.  Conrad  Burthe,  staring  at  her.  A 
school-girl,  unformed  but  with  a  promise  of  rich 
beauty,  he  had  left  her  iu  Natchez,  four  years 
ago.  To-day  he  saw  her  with  the  graces  of  a 
glorious  womanhood  unfolded  about  her  like 
the  petals  of  a  flower  opened  by  the  sun  and 
showers  of  summer. 

A  storm  of  applause  roused  him  from  the 
retrospect. 

Mr.  Conrad  Burthe  was,  perhaps,  the  solitary 
listener  who  did  not  join  in  the  tumultuous 
encores  which  greeted  superb  rendering  of 
her  solos.  He  leaned  listlessly  back,  with  an 
expression  of  almost  chill  indifference,  even 
when  the  singer’s  gaze  met  his. 

44  He  is  a  Burthe,  and  despises  me  on  account 
of  my  profession,”  thought  Miss  Miramon. 
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At  the  close  of  the  performance,  he  went  back  {  44  Poor  child,”  pityingly  murmured  Burthe. 

to  the  side  door,  to  meet  her  as  she  came  out.  j  41  When  the  wind  of  adversity  struck  you,  your 
He  had  to  wait  some  time,  for  the  other  singers  \  summer  friends  dropped  away  like  leaves,  did 
had  descended  the  steps  and  gone  their  several  j  they?” 
ways,  before  his  patience  was  rewarded  by  a  \  Miss  Miramon  smiled. 

glimpse  of  the  slender  black -garbed  figure,?  “  There  was  considerable  rustling  among  them 
which  he,  this  time,  recognized  at  a  glance.  j  when  they  learned  what  I  intended  to  do  with 
Seeing  that  he  was  waiting  for  her,  she  \  the  one  accomplishment  bestowed  upon  me  by 
advanced  quietly  and  gave  him  her  hand.  \  my  feminine  education.” 

44  You  sow  my  name  on  the  placard,  then?”  >  44  Was  there,  then,  positively  nothing  else  you 

she  said  at  once,  daring  an  expression  of  his  j  could  do?” 

opinion.  J  She  lifted  her  shoulders  slightly.  44 1  conld 

14 1  did ;  and  I  recognized  you  also,  though  j  embroider  a  little,  paint  a  little,  and  could  do  a 
not  until  you  had  passed  me  without  even  a  \  bit  of  plain  sewing.  I  might  have  gone  as  nurs- 
glance,”  he  answered,  reproachfully.  \  ery-govemess,  perhaps,  as  I  had  a  smattering 

41  You  had  known  me  in  Natchez,  in  the  old  !  of  French,  German,  and  Latin.  Southern  gen- 
days;  I  could  not  be  sure  you  would  care  to  i  tlemen,  you  know,  do  not  believe  in  the  higher 
renew  the  acquaintance  here  and  now.”  S  education  of  women,  nor  do  they  believe  in 

14  Why  not?”  \  opening  many  avenues  of  independent  support 

44  4  The  stranger’s  foot  has  crossed  my  sill,’  \  for  them.”  ^ 

you  know,”  she  said,  with  a  sudden  droop  of  \  44  We  believe  that  Southern  women  should  be 

her  proud  head.  j  protected  by  the  love  and  care  of  Southern  men,” 

44  Yes,  I  know,”  he  answered,  gently.  44  Yet  \  Burthe  replied,  in  his  knightliest  tone, 
it  occurs  to  me  that  you  should  not,  for  that  j  Miss  Miramon’s  lip  quivered,  but  she  looked 
reason,  make  a  stranger  of  me,  whose  fret  have  \  up  steadily : 

so  often  crossed  the  sill  of  the  Miramon  home-  ?  44  In  mercy’s  name,  what  is  to  become,  then,  of 

stead  in  those  happier  days,  when  it  was  the  i  the  poor  unfortunates  who,  like  myself,  must 
abode  of  hospitality — and  when  you  were  there,  \  face  life  unaided?  For  my  own  part,  I  preferred 
the  charming  dispenser  of  its  bounties.”  <  to  show  that  I  could  stand  alone — I  have  proved 

44  You  are  kind,”  she  answered,  quickly.  j  it,  too.” 

44  Ah,  you  are  stopping  here,  then?”  he  said,  s  She  held  out  her  hand,  and  added:  44 1  may 
as  she  paused  at  the  ladies’  entrance  to  tho  *  not  see  you  again,  as  you  are  to  leave  the  city 
44  Plank ington.”  ,  j  so  soon.” 

44  Yes,”  she  briefly  assented  ;  then,  after  a  >  He  took  the  slender  gloved  fingers  in  his  firm 
second’s  hesitation:  44  My  troupe  is  also  here.  \  grasp. 

We  found  it  conveniently  near  the  opera-house.”  1  “If  not.  in  Milwaukee,  we  shall  meet  some- 
44 1  am  staying  at  the  Plankingtbn  also,”  Mr.  ?  where  else,”  he  answered. 

Burthe  said,  smiling,  “  so,  although  I  must  leave  ?  She  smiled  a  little  bitterly, 
the  city  this  afternoon,  we  will  meet  at  dinner  (  44  Possibly.  Yet  our  paths  are  widely  diver- 

— that  is,  if  I  may  join  you  at  your  table?”  \  gent.  You,  of  course,  return  to  Natchez  and  the 

A  faint  tinge  of  color  crept  into  Miss  Mira-  s  old  life  there,  while  I — I  am  like  the  wind  that 
mon’s  pale  cheeks.  \  goeth  where  it  listeth — ” 

44 1  do  not  like  to  seem  ungracious,”  she  said,  S  “But,”  he  responded,  quickly,  44  if  you  be 
apologetically ;  44  but  I  think  you  will  not  care  the  popular  favorite  of  to-morrow,  as  you  are  of 
to.  Signor  Liberati,  the  tenor,  and  his  sister,  j  to-day,  we  shall  hear  the  sound  of  your  going; 
the  first  contralto,  dine  with  me.”  and  so,  can  tell  whence  you  come  and  whither 

44  Constance !”  he  exclaimed,  casting  aside  his  \  you  go.” 
forced  indifference,  44  why  need  you  have  placed  >  She  coldly  withdrew  her  fingers  from  his 
yourself  in  this  false  position  ?  These  are  not  \  detaining  clasp. 

the  associates  for  you — the  daughter  of  a  states-  i  44  Forewarned,  those  who  desire  to  do  so  can 
man  and  soldier — surely  you  had  relatives  and  l  the  more  readily  avoid  a  meeting  which  might 
friends — ”  \  not  be  desirable  or  profitable  to  either  side.” 

44  Signor  LibeTati  and  his  sister  are  my  <  He  let  her  go  without  another  word.  But, 
friends,”  she  said,  proudly;  44  all  the  more  j  for  a  reason,  satisfactory — or,  as  it  might  have 
devoted  and  stanch,  perhaps,  because  I  am  not  i  been,  unsatisfactory — to  himself,  Mr.  Ccnrad 
dependent  upon  their  friendship  for  my  daily  j  Burthe  did  not  leave  Milwaukee  that  afternoon, 
food.”  \  The  first  clear  swelling  note  of  the  prima- 
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donna’s  voice  reached  him,  that  night,  in  the 
ideutical  opera-box  he  had  entered  that  morning, 
filled  with  resentment  against  her  for  lowering 
the  caste  of  that  circle  of  society  of  which  she, 
as  well  as  himself,  was  a  representative. 

If,  however,  Miss  Miramon  was  surprised,  or, 
indeed,  experienced  any  emotion,  at  seeing  him 
iii  his  conspicuous  place,  she  gave  not  the 
slightest  evidence  of  it.  In  fact,  her  dark  eyes 
rested  upon  him  but  a  single  time  designedly, 
and  then  they  were  satirical  in  their  luminous 
depths.  It  was  when  he  had  drawn  a  passing 
attention  to  himself  by  the  vehement  applause 
he  had  given  one  of  her  superbly -sustained 
flights  of  song. 

It  so  happened  that  his  egress  from  the 
opera  was  retarded  by  the  blocking  of  the 
stairway  leading  off  from  his  box.  A  delay  of 
five  minutes  seldom  vexed  the  spirit  of  our  not 
unamiable  gentleman  of  leisure,  but  in  this 
instance  he  could  literally  have  stormed  and 
torn  his  hair  after  the  most  approved  stage- 
fashion,  when,  having  succeeded  in  making  his 
exit,  he  arrived  at  the  private  entrance  only  in 
time  to  find  the  wheezy  janitor  in  the  act  of 
closing  the  door. 

“  Wait,”  ordered  Mr.  Burthe,  tendering  a  fee; 
“  where  are  they  all,  my  good  fellow?” 

The  good  fellow  wheezed  comfortably  as  he 
pocketed  the  silver. 

“They're  none  on  ’em  left  inside,  but  the 
luggage,  sir;  and  that’s  in  charge,  you  sec,  of 
the  manager.” 

“  But  Miss  Miramon,  where  is  she?” 

“  Gone  to  the  train,  sir ;  they’d  barely  time  to 
make  it,  after  the  opery.” 

“Follow  where?”  asked  Burthe. 

“  To  th’  next  p’int  they’re  booked  for,  I  guess ; 
but  the  manager’s  got  his  orders  private,  1  cal- 
kilatc.  Leastways,  I  dunno  where  thet  p’int 
might  be.” 

Burthe  uttered  an  expletive  moro  vehement 
than  elegant,  as  dashed  down  the  steps  into 
the  street.  Within  the  radius  of  the  light  at  the 
front,  a  single  hack  was  lingering  for  a  chance 
fare.  Conrad  gave  a  sharp  order  to  the  sleepy 
Jehu,  and  in  a  moment  was  dashing  down  to 
the  distant  station  on  the  lake.  The  rattle  of 
silver  in  the  fingers  of  his  passenger  had  put 
the  driver  and  his  horses  on  their  mettle,  but, 
reckless  as  the  speed  was,  it  availed  nothing 
but  to  give  the  pursuers  a  fleeting  glimpse  of 
the  night  express  steaming  out  from  the  station. 

“  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  she  meant  to 
avoid  me  by  this  flight,”  he  communed  with 
himself,  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  when  he  reached 
the  privacy  of  his  room  at  the  hotel. 


I  Later,  more  charitable  thoughts  came  to  him : 
“She  has  still  the  pride  of  the  Miramons,  if  she  has 
lowered  the  family  dignity.  But  has  she  done 
this  ?  Is  not  that  pride  which  leads  even  a  woman 
|  to  independent  toil  evidence  of  truer  nobility 
than  the  false  pride  which  would  permit  her  to 
accept  a  lavish  charity  in  idleness?  Certainly, 

|  she  might  have  married — with  her  beauty  and 
|  grace,  that  would  have  been  easy  enough.” 
i  A  sudden  flush  crept  into  the  face  of  the 
|  young  man,  who  was  assuredly  developing  a  most 

I  roman  tic  interest  in  his  whilom  school-girl  friend. 
In  the  breakfast-room,  on  the  morning  follow¬ 
ing,  he  eagerly  scanned  the  daily  papers.  But, 
for  some  reason,  the  reporters  were  not  as 
assured  as  usual  in  tracing  the  course  of  the 
bright  particular  star  now  flitting  across  the 
operatic  horizon. 

It  was  supposed  that  Madison  and  Chicago 
would  soon  be  favored  points  where  Miss  Mira¬ 
mon  would  condescend  to  diffuse  the  radiance  of 

I  her  beams  ;  but,  for  the  present,  she  was  wearied, 
and  designed  to  repose  in  some  solitude  away 
from  the  “madding  crowd.”  Fair  as  Diana,  but 
as  cold  and  inapproachable,  it  was  evidently  her 
intention  to  conceal  herself  from  her  worship¬ 
ers,  inasmuch  os  she  had  distinctly  declined  to 
give  even  a  hint  of  her  future  movements. 
>  There  was,  however,  a  suspicion  that  the  famed 
|  health-resort  at  Waukesha  had  lured  her  thither 

I  for  the  present. 

“At  what  hour  will  the  daily  express  leave  for 
Bethcsda  Springs?”  Mr.  Burthe  asked  of  the 
waiter  at  his  elbow. 

“At  one-thirty,  sir.” 

His  beefsteak  dispatched,  the  hotel-bill  was 
next  called  for  and  promptly  settled,  and  at 
one-thirty  he  was  in  the  parlor-car,  en  route  for 
Waukesha. 

Though  late  in  the  season,  there  was  an 
imposing  list  of  celebrities  on  the  registry-book 
of  the  Fountain  House;  and,  with  its  ample 
accommodations,  its  handsome  parlors,  spacious 
verandahs  and  corridors,  the  hotel  itself  was 
attractive  enough,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  suit  the 
fastidious  taste  of  this  latest  arrival. 

14  Miss  Miramon  was  not  booked  there.  No,” 
the  polite  clerk-in-waiting  sorrowfully  assured 

I  him.  “  There  were  many  other  young  ladies, 
though — quite  attractive  ones — in  the  house,  but 
few,  lamentably  few,  young  gentlemen.” 

Mr.  Burthe  paid  no  attention  to  this  flow  of 
words,  but  said,  politely :  “  Please  name  some  of 
the  other  houses  that  are  the  most  frequented.” 
“  Oh,  as  for  that,  every  house  in  the  village 
>  took  boarders,  pretty  much.  During  the  height 
\  of  the  season,  there’ d  been  about  five  or  seven 
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thousand  people  on  the  grounds,  more  or  less, 
and  all  the  Waukesha  folks  were  full  up.  Even 
yet,  there  was  a  goodly  crowd  at  the  ‘Morse 
House,’  4  The  Hunkius,’  and  4  The  Wardrobe.’  ” 

At  the  Morse  House,  the  same  eager  inquiries 
were  made ;  the  Htwkins,  and  indeed  a  dozen 
other  houses  of  varying  degrees  of  trimness  and 
bareness,  were  interviewed,  but  all  with  the  same 
result.  Miss  Mir&mon,  if  at  .Waukesha  at  all, 
had  hidden  herself,  as  the  reporter  had  prophe¬ 
sied,  away  from  the  44  madding  crowd.” 

Should  he  give  up  the  search?  Doubtless 
she  would  resent  the  persistent  tracking  of  her 
after  this  fashion  ;  but,  as  his  futile  journey  had 
brought  him  to  this  famed  health-resort,  he 
might  as  well  sojourn  on  its  grounds  for  a  day 
or  two ;  and  should  he,  during  the  time,  happen 
upon  the  object  of  his  quest,  she  could  not, 
surely,  question  his  right  to  make  one  of  a 
thousand  quaffing  health  and  strength  from 
those  crystal  life-drops. 

So,  with  this  sop  thrown  to  his  growling 
conscience,  Mr.  Burthe  took  rooms  at  the 
Fountain  House,  and  for  twentyfour  hours  or 
more  haunted  the  various  springs  with  the 
assiduity  of  an  invalid  afflicted  with  every 
organic  trouble  known  to  man. 

Then  he  fell  to  moping,  and  took  to  solitary 
strolls  about  the  village. 

Alas,  for  the  disappointed  searcher  after  the 
vanished !  For  him  the  lions  of  the  quaint 
Indian  town  were  toothless,  clawless,  and  might 
be  thought  tailless  and  maneless,  so  devoid  of 
interest  they  seemed  to  be  for  him,  as  he 
wandered  grumpily  about. 

44  Now  these  three  tombs  they  call  the  tombs 
of  Waukesha  and  of  his  two  wives:  am  I  to 
believe  that  relic-hunters  would  have  left  them 
smoothly  sodded  over  like  this,  with  trees  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  hearts  of  the  dead  savage  and 
his  ugly  squaws,  when,  as  they  say,  these 
mounds  are  mode  up  pretty  much  of  jugs,  stone 
hammers,  hatchets,  tomahawks,  and  all  the 
other  treasures  of  a  warlike  chieftain?  Pst!” 
turning  his  head  quickly  toward  a  pretty 
white  stone  cottage,  set  in  a  little  vine-embow¬ 
ered  yard,  a  few  rods  up  the  quiet  street. 
“  Somebody  singing — a  charming  voice,  too.” 

He  thrust  aside  the  twig  of  evergreen  he  had 
viciously  laid  hold  upon  while  deriding  the  idea 
that  its  longest  root  could  reach  to  the  heart  of 
Waukesha’s  favorite  squaw,  gone  to  dust  below — 
if  there  at  all — and  passed  rapidly  across  the 
greensward,  taking  the  nearer  cut  to  the  cottage 
from  which  sounded  the  clear  soprano  notes. 

44  It  would  not  need  a  ferret  to  find  even  a 
shy  white  mouse,  if  the  pretty  creature  had  a 


singing  voice  to  betray  its  Mding-place,”  he 
murmuied,  exultingly,  as  he  paced  along  the 
pavement  in  front  of  the  cottage. 

In  one  of  the  intervals  of  her  morning’s  faith¬ 
ful  study,  Miss  Miramon  was  startled  by  a  sharp 
pull  at  the  door-bell  of  her  private  cottage. 

4 ‘Another  of  those  troublesome  boarding-place 
banters,  I  suppose,”  she  murmured,  impatiently. 

A  moment  later,  the  door  opened,  and  Mammy 
Chloe,  her  devoted  old  servant,  in  stately  tur- 
b&ned  dignity,  ushered  in  a  visitor. 

You  would  have  supposed  that  Mr.  Burthe  was 
fresh  from  the  torrid  zone,  so  warm  was  his  greet¬ 
ing  and  so  earnest  his  surprise  at  finding  his 
friend,  Miss  Miramon,  domesticated  at  the 
Bethesda,  where  he  had  passed  two  whole  days 
without  ever  a  suspicion  of  her  presence.  It 
might  have  been  supposed,  on  the  contrary,  that 
our  prima-donna  was  perched  upon  an  iceberg 
somewhere  on  the  borders  of  the  arctic  sea,  so 
frigid  was  the  welcome  vouchsafed  him.  So 
ardently  did  her  visitor  beam,  howevei\  that  her 
icy  atmosphere  began  to  thaw  after  a  time,  and 
there  was  at  least  the  cold  shine  of  the  aurora- 
borealis  in  the  smile  with  which  she  listened  to 
his  voluble  excuses  for  not  being  on  his  way 
to  Natchez  instead  of  where  he  was — sitting 
opposite  her  in  the  dainty  freshness  of  her  little 
parlor.  He  tripped  in  his  explanation,  how¬ 
ever,  betraying  himself  quite  ignominiously  just 
when  he  had  about  secured  an  easy  footing. 

44  You  must  be  settled  here  altogether  ‘incog,’ 
are  you  not?  At  all  events,  I’ve  not  been  able 
to  hear  a  word  about  you  in  any  direction,  and, 
in  fact,  I  about  gave  you  up  when  I  could  not 
find  your  name  registered  at  the  Fountain 
House.” 

“Ah,”  she  answered,  quietly,  “you  went  to 
the  trouble  to  examine  the  register,  did  you? 
You  took  it  for  granted,  perhaps,  that,  as  I  was 
a  public  character,  I  would  prefer  publicity  in 
my  surroundings.  Well,  probably  I  should  have 
been  there,  had  not  Signor  Liberati  and  his  sister 
and  Herr  Von  Werther,  the  manager  of  our 
troupe,  preferred  leaving  me  here  to  rest  and 
recuperate  for  our  fall  engagements,  while  they 
‘do’  the  Rockies  and  the  Yosemite  and  a  few 
other  American  wonders.” 

He  rose  quickly  and  stood  nearer  to  her, 
resting  his  elbow  on  the  mantel,  looking  down 
at  her. 

“I  am  glad  you  did  not  go  with  them,”  he 
said,  emphatically. 

“Why?”  she  coldly  asked:  ready,  he  saw,  to 
defend  these  people  who  had  been  kind  to  her, 
doubtless,  in  her  time  of  adversity. 

44 Why?”  he  repeated,  evasively.  “Because, 
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for  one  thing,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  you  are  in  *  “  Attempting  to  kiss  you.  The  impudent 

need  of  that  rest  of  which  you  speak.  You  are  j  scoundrel  —  and  you  the  queen-beauty  of  our 
too  pale.  That  other  night,  when  you  first  came  j  school,  a  proud  haughty  little  queen,  too.  The 
before  me  at  the  opera,  robed  in  white,  and  white  l  blue  snood  you  gave  me  for  my  guerdon  that 
yourself — whiter  than  a  lily,  and  as  fragile-  j  day  I  have  still,  Constance." 
looking — I  could  think  of  nothing  but  a  snow-  j  *4  Yet  I  was  not  more  tlmn  thirteen  years  old, 
wraith,  that  would  vanish  away  as  1  gazed.  |  then,"  she  said,  softly;  44 1  am  past  twenty, 
Child,"  speaking  as  though  he  were  the  patri-  \  now.  It  is  a  long  time  to  treasure  a  memento  of 
arch  Noah  putting  out  his  hand  to  smooth  the  l  a  trifling  incident  like  that." 
ruffled  plumage  of  his  dove,  who,  in  her  absence  j  44  Its  value  was  enhanced,  you  remember, 
from  him,  had  found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  j  dear,  by  another  guerdon  you  bestowed  with  it." 
foot,  “  child,  you  are  weary  already.  This  )  The  screen  fluttered  under  her  folded  fingers 
struggle  with  life  is  too  much  for  you."  j  almost  as  if  there  were  a  living  bird  inside  its 

Her  deep  soft  eyes  were  lifted  to  his,  half  j  feathers, 
mockingly  :  j  Mr.  Burthe  laughed  and  impudently  captured 

44  What  would  you  advise  for  me,  instead:  the  j  one  of  the  unsteady  white  hands, 
hempen  cord,  or  the  hemlock  draught  of  \  44  You  gave  me  that  which  you  had  denied  to 

Socrates?"  Septimus,  Constance.  It  was  an  indiscretion, 

He  looked  earnestly  at  her  for  a  moment  you  must  confess,  and  the  only  way  for  you  to 
without  speaking.  J  undo  it  is  to  take  it  back  again.  All  these 

“There  is  one  alternative,"  he  said,  slowly,  years  I’ve  thought  to  return  to  America  to  make 
44  Is  it  bitter  as  the  hemlock?"  ^  this  restitution." 

44  You  can  judge.  It  is  to  marry  me,  and  go  J  He  leaned  closer  to  her. 

back  to  the  old  life  in  Natchez."  He  could  see  -  44  May  I  not  give  it  back  to  you,  my  darling?*’ 

that  she  had  heard  and  understood  him  only  by  j  She  laid  her  free  hand  against  his  bearded 

the  sudden  flutter  of  the  feather  screen  she  wus  J  cheek,  pressing  him  back  from  her,  while  her 

holding  up  to  shield  her  face  from  the  light  blaze  !  cheeks  glowed  till  she  no  longer  resembled 
of  the  fire.  He  waited  for  her  to  speak.  |  either  a  lily  or  a  snow-wraith. 

Presently  she  Baid,  with  &  suppressed  tone  j  44  You  are  unwise,  are  you  not,  thus  to  brave 
of  pathos  in  her  voice:  44  You  must  pity  me  I;  loss  of  caste  among  our  Brahminical  kind  in 
greatly."  j  Natchez?" 

“1  suppose  I  do,"  he  quietly  responded,  44  if,  \  “  I  have  a  pretty  good  tenor  voice,"  he  hero- 

as  it  is  said,  pity  is  akin  to  love,  Constance."  ically  rqjoined.  44 1  will  even  sing  with  Signor 

There  was  a  flutter  of  her  downcast  lids.  He  >  Liberati,  if  you  say  so.  Let  me  sing  for  yon 

moved  quickly  across  the  bearth-rug  and  knelt  by  >  now,  that  you  may  judge  of  the  quality  of  my 
her  easy -chair,  his  face  dangerously  close  to  hers,  j  voice." 

44  You  cannot  think  this  merely  a  passing  j  44  Sing,"  she  commanded,  with  a  smile, 
fancy,  Constance — an  impulse  of  the  moment,  j  44  Oh,  kim  mo  qukk  and  l«t  me  go,” 

Years  ago,  you  remember,  1  constituted  myself  j  he  gang,  in  a  half-voice. 

your  knight,  to  wear  your  colors  forever— blue  Her  fingers  slipped  from  bis  cheek  to  coTer 
was  the  ribbon  you  wore  on  your  long  plaits  j  his  eyes,  that  were  guring  entreatingly  into 

that  day  at  school,  when  I  had  the  fight  about  hers. 

you.  Ah,  1  Bee  you  have  not  forgotten.”  “  Yes,  yes,  for- am  I  not  fondly  tliine  own  ?” 

Constance  laughed ;  but  she  did  not  look  at  j  ghe  responded,  in  the  same  low  repressed  tones, 
him,  and  her  color  was  deeper.  '■  Encore,  encore,  my  prima-donna !”  he  cried, 

“  Yo“  ®ean  tliat  <>ay  you  made  Septimus  drawing  first  the  blindfolding  fingers  against  hi# 
Gordon’s  nose  bleed  for— for— ”  1  ijps,  and  then  her  faoe  down  to  his. 


